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Davip Txurston was born in the west 
parish in Rowley, now Georgetown, Mass., 
Feb. 6, 1779. His parents were David 
and Mary Bacon Thurston. His mother 
was the only daughter of the Rev. Jacob 
Bacon, first minister of the town of the 
upper Ashuelot, now Keene, N. H. ; after- 
wards pastor of the third church in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., which was broken up by 
the war of the Revolution. He died at 
Rowley in 1787. We do not care to trace 
his pedigree higher. It is more honorable 
to a man to ennoble his own name than 
to be ennobled by it. His father lived 
and died in the ‘‘ honorable occupation of 
a husbandman.”’ 

His mother died in 1790, leaving two 
sons, David and Richard ; the latter the 
father of Rev. R. B. Thurston, now of 
Stamford, Ct. His father afterwards mar- 
ried Miss Chloe Redington, by whom he 
had eleven children, one of whom is Rev. 
Stephen Thurston, p.p., of Searsport, Me. 

In childhood he was devoted to God in 
baptism; from his earliest recollection was 
accustomed to hear the Scriptures read, 
and prayer offered in the family, and early 
commenced committing to memory what 
he styled ‘that invaluable manual of 
Christian doctrine and duty, the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism.’’ 
Through the influence of strict family dis- 
cipline and religious instruction, he was 


kept back from presumptuous sins, and 
was what was called a decently behaved, 
moral boy. 

He has left in manuscript a pleasant ac- 
count of his childhood days. He was a 
‘‘ spindling boy,’’ subject to frequent ill 
turns. He attended school winter and 
summer. The only branches studied were 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing. 
His teacher was disposed to flatter him for 
his good spelling. Classed with those 
who were twice his hight, he was re- 
quired to stand on a low seat to bring him 
nearer to an equality. Once, when he 
spelt correctly a word that all the others 
had spelt wrong, the teacher said to them, 
‘*¢T should think you would be ashamed to 
have that little spider-catcher get above 
you.”’ He loved play like other boys, but 
was not inclined to be mischievous ; was 
never feruled or whipped at school. No 
master ever punished him. His ears were 
boxed two or three times by a mistress, 
‘¢once certainly wher he had done noth- 
ing to deserve it.”? His mother once re- 
proved him for being very naughty. 

When seventeen years old, he commenced 
the study of Latin. Having procured a 
Latin grammar, his teacher told him to 
commit it to memory, so that he could re- 
peat it all at once, which he did, and had 
most of it in his memory when eighty- 
four years old. He then took Corderius. 
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At recitation ho was required to cover the 
translation, read the Latin and translate it 
into English. Of what use his grammar 
was he knew not, as his teacher made no 
allusion to it. In this style he went 
through Corderius and Aisop’s Fables. In 
arithmetic he became a “mighty cypherer,”’ 
filling several large books with his opera- 
tions ; but had he been asked why he car- 
ried one for every ten more than for seven 
or eight, he could not have told. He was 
taught the how, but not the why. His 
teacher was a graduate of Harvard. 

About this time his father removed to 
Sedgwick, in the then District of Maine, 
where he was put under the tuition of 
Rev. Daniel Merrill, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church. Mr. Merrill set him to 
parsing, and this ‘‘ brought him up very 
short.’’ But he soon abandoned his Lat- 
in, and went to work on the farm. His 
father offered to assist him in obtaining a 
collegiate education ; but he told his father 
he did not think he was quite bad enough 
to be a lawyer, and he was sure he was not 
good enough to be a minister, and he had 
no taste for any other profession. He, un- 
wisely as he afterwards thought, preferred 
the money it would cost to obtain an edu- 
cation, to be employed in some other pur- 
suit. 

He had many serious impressions when 
young, but these had been obliterated by 
intercourse with thoughtless associates. 
In the autumn of 1798 some of his youth- 
ful associates became interested in the 
subject of religion. ‘‘ With shame,’’ he 
says, ‘I have to confess that I felt sorry, 
and hoped they would relapse, that our 
seasons of youthful pleasure might not be 
interrupted. But, O the boundlessness of 
God’s forgiving love! that I was not ut- 
terly given up to walk in my own ways to 
endless perdition. God awakened my own 
mind to feel, in some measure, my need 
of a part in the salvation of the gospel. 
My convictions of sin were not so full and 
pungent as many experience. As a trans- 
gressor of God’s law I felt that I was 
justly condemned. For several days a 
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sense of my condition bowed me down. 
As one night I was attempting to pray, I 
thought I was willing to renounce my sin- 
ful ways, and submit myself to God. The 
passage, ‘ Whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
his sins shall have mercy,’ came to my 
mind, and afforded me some relief. I had 
a calmness and peace of mind such as I 
had never before experienced. I wasencour- 
aged to think that my heart had been re- 
newed. From that time I have cherished 
the hope that, through the riches of di- 
vine grace in Christ Jesus, I shall finally 
be saved.”” He was admitted a member 
of the Congregational Church in Sedg- 
wick two days after he was twenty years 
old. 

The momentous question then came up, 
in what way he could most honor God, 
and be useful to his fellow men? The re- 
sult was, a determination to resume his 
studies with a view to the ministry. In 
September, 1802, he entered the junior 
class in Dartmouth College, having pur- 
sued all his previous studies under the tu- 
ition of his pastor. The standard of qual- 
ifications for entering college at that time 
was low, and he considered himself poor- 
ly qualified for that. Of his college life, 
his classmate, Rev. G. T. Chapman, p.p., 
has kindly furnished the following testi- 
mony : — 

**Tf I recollect aright, he came to Dartmouth 
in the junior year, and his regular, mild, and 
sedate manners first attracted my attention. 
After this, it became generally understood 
that he was not merely a moral, but a truly 
religious man; and this character he sustained 
to the close of his college life, without spot or 
wrinkle. With such feelings, it is not sur- 
prising that he was a close, diligent, and con- 
scientious student ; and that the bloom of his 
youth fully indicated the ripened fruits of his 
manhood and age. His standing as a scholar 
was good, and I remember that on commence- 
ment day, he had a part in the Hebrew dia- 
logue. Within the last few years I have met 
him several times at Newburyport, and the 
more I saw of him, the more I had reason to 
love him as a Christian, and be proud of him 
as a son of Dartmouth.” 
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He alludes to the Hebrew dialogue him- 
self, but says he had but very little knowl- 
edge of the language. 

Speaking of his college life, he says: 
‘¢ The state of religion was very low. In 
my class of thirty-six, there was only one 


’ besides myself who was a member of any 


church, and he a Baptist. Thé number 
in the other classes was small. A few of 
us in our senior year used to meet private- 
ly in some room without any light. Here 
we had some precious seasons in prayer. 
The preaching before the college was nei- 
ther very spiritual nor able. I occasion- 
ally walked five miles, to the East parish 
in Hanover, to hear the Rev. Eden Bur- 
roughs preach. I spent some vacations in 
his family. 1 went a few times to Thet- 
ford, Vt., to hear Dr. Asa Burton. Here 
I had a feast. In January, 1804, I went 
to Royalton, Vt., boarded in the family of 
Rev. Martin Tuller, and taught in the 
academy three months. Here the state of 
religion was far from being desirable. I 
was invited to play cards and attend balls. 
God mercifully strengthened me so that I 
never did either.” 

He graduated in August, 1804, and im- 
mediately after entered on a course of theo- 
logical study, under the Rev. Dr. Burton, 
Thetford, Vt.1 In June, 1805, he was 
‘‘approbated’’ by the Orange Association, 
and preached his first sermon as a prepara- 
tory lecture for Rev. Sylvester Dana, of 
Orford, N. H. He delivered the same 
sermon on the following Sabbath at Thet- 
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ford ; and on the next following, at the 
urgent request of Professor Shurtleff, of 
Dartmouth College, preached before the 
president, professors, and three classes, 
with whom he had been in college. ‘ It 
seemed afterwards rather presumptuous.” 

He continued his studies with Dr. Bur- 
ton till October, usually preaching some- 
where on the Sabbath. He then returned 
to Maine, visiting friends in Massachusetts 
on his way, and preaching five Sabbaths 
at Dunstable, N. H., where he was solic- 
ited to remain, and preached his first ser- 
mon in Maine at Vassalborough, Dec. 25, 
1805. 

He reached his father’s house, Jan. 1, 
1806, after an absence of more than two 
years. A brother in the mean time had 
been added to the family. And here he 
says, ‘‘ A great and surprising change had 
taken place in the pastor and church. He 
and a large majority of the church had be- 
come Baptists. He had been re-ordained, 
and re-baptized, with the greater part of 
the church. Mr. Merrill could not invite 
me to preach, but he would come and hear 
me.” 

Soon after he writes, “I spent four 
weeks in the eastern part of Hancock and 
Washington Counties. James Campbell, 


’ Esq., of Cherryfield, gave me a dollar, 


which was all I received, except some 
thanks. I saw no prospect of paying my 
debts at this rate.’’ 

On his return he was invited to go to 
Waterville, where resided Asa Redington, 





1 His estimate of the character of his instructor is 
given as follows, in the American Quarterly Register 
for May, 1838, page 333: “As an instructor in 
systematic theology, I give him a higher place than 
any other man [ have ever known. He had studied 
more intensely the operations of the human mind, than 
any other man in the circle of my acquaintance. The 
subject of moral agency was a theme on which he had 
bestowed immense thought. This gave a clearness, 
a depth, and comprehensiveness to his views, which 
were very uncommon, and qualified him, in an eminent 
degree, to be an interesting and profitable instructor in 
divinity. His great excellency as a teacher of systema- 
tic divinity consisted in his talent to present divine truth 
in a manner unusually lucid, rational, comprehensive, 
convincing. His pupils never had occasion to inquire 
what he meant in any instruction which he commu. 


nicated. Other men might have views as profound, 
but rarely so distinct. He had followed so many 
minds, of such various structure, that he had become 
exceedingly familiar with the whole circle of truths com- 
prised in a system of divinity, with the arguments, 
objections, answers, bearings, relations, etc., with the 
whole and with each particular part. The course 
of his instructions was admirably suited to develop 
the faculties of his pupils. He would make sugges- 
tions which would lead them to investigate for them- 
selves. They must depend upon their own resources. 
In this way the ideas and views which his pupils 
obtained were very much their own. Hence few, if 
any, who ever pursued a regular course of study under 
his instruction, ever changed materially the sentiments 
which they embraced under his care. I have never 
known one.” 
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Esq., father of the Hon. Asa Redington, 
of Lewiston, a brother of his stepmother. 
There he remained nine Sabbaths, preach- 
ing alternately at the River’and at the 
West. Of this field he says: ‘+I found no 
man at the River who was a member of 
any church. There were a few members 
of a Baptist church at the West. The 
state of religion was low indeed.’’ Dur- 
ing the nine weeks he preached twenty- 
eight sermons in Waterville, and four in 
the neighboring towns. 

He was then invited to spend a few Sab- 
baths in Winthrop, and commenced his 
labors there on the first Sabbath in May. 
Near the same time he was appointed by 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society ‘a 
missionary for one year in the District of 
Maine, rather a wide field.”” As the peo- 
ple in Winthrop seemed inclined to retain 
his services, by advice of neighboring min- 
isters he relinquished his mission. Novem- 
ber 3, he was presented with a call from 
the church to become their pastor. This 
had been preceded by a day of fasting and 
prayer. The following day he was pre- 
sented with a vote of concurrence by the 
town ; and on the 18th of February, 1807, 
he was ordained. The officiating ministers 
were the Rev. Messrs. Asa Lyman of Bath, 
Elijah Parish of Byfield, Mass. (who 
preached), Jonathan Powers of Penobscot, 
Eliphalet Gillet of Hallowell, Mighill 
Blood of Bucksport, and Kiah Bailey of 
Newcastle. The council hesitated some- 
what on account of the inadequacy of 
support, which was four hundred dollars 
a year, and four hundred dollars ‘set- 
tlement,”’ in accordance with a custom 
formerly prevailing in New England. But 
this was to be paid in annual instalments ; 
in other words, he was to receive five hun- 
dred dollars a year for four years, and 
four hundred dollars afterwards. But 
having encouragement from the commit- 
tees of the church and town that further 
provision should be made, they proceeded 
to ordain him. 

The field of labor to which he was thus 
introduced was not at that time particu- 
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larly inviting. In 1776 a church had 
been organized. In 1781 a minister (Rev. 
David Jewett) was installed, but was re- 
moved by sudden death in fourteen months. 
From 1781 to 1800 it was ‘‘a season of 
great moral darkness and gloom. Religion 
declined ; iniquities abounded. The Sab- 
bath was grossly profaned.’’ In 1800, 
Rey. Jonathan Belden was ordained pas- 
tor, but was dismissed at the end of five 
years on account of impaired health. The 
religious state of the community was im- 
proved during his ministry. At the time 
of Mr. Thurston's ordination, the church 
contained fifty-three members. The hills 
and valleys and dwellings of Winthrop did 
not then exhibit those marks of thrift, of 
culture, and refinement that they do at the 
present day. What is now the village was 
then ‘‘ the mills.’’ A mile or more distant 
was the farm, in a rather lonely spot, which 
the pastor had purchased, for most of the 
value of which he had given his notes, 
and on which he had built a house, thus 
encumbering himself with an uncomforta- 
ble burden of debt. About midway be- 
tween was the meeting-house, in a bleak 
spot, built according to the primitive style 
of New England church architecture, which 
the elder readers of the Quarterly will not 
need to have described. The writer well 
recollects being there on an exchange in 
midwinter. A drifting snow storm filled 
the roads. By wading through the fields, 
with the young son of the pastor, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the house of worship, 
and found the sexton, and no one else.! 





1 An anecdote related to the writer by a lady of 
Winthrop is illustrative of the “ steady habits” of at 
least some of the people. A man at the village was the 
owner of a dog that often showed unusual sagacity. 
He had the misfortune to have a master who had a 
“steady habit” in the wrong direction, the steady 
habit of getting tipsy. The dog was accustomed to 
accompany his master in his excursions, but was not 
demoralized by his bad associations; for the wife said 
she always understood the condition of her husband as 
soon as the sleigh came in sight. If the dog was in 
front, with head and tail erect, she knew that her 
husband was in a normal condition ; but if the dog was 
in the rear, with head and tail depressed, she knew 
the husband was not coming home to make his family 
happy. But the family had the steady habit of attend- 
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But there was good material there, as a 
large portion of the inhabitants were emi- 
grants from the ‘‘ Old Bay State.” 

On Jan. 1, 1805, while with Dr. Bur- 
ton, he commenced a journal, in which he 
made a daily entry of his situation and 
employments, and this he continued, it is 
believed without intermission, till seven- 
teen days before his death.1 This journal 
enables us to accompany him as he enters 
on his great work, and pursues it from 
day to day. It tells us of his unwearied 
diligence, his anxiety, and his purpose to 
make full proof of his ministry. Minis- 
ters were then few and far between ; and 
there were frequent calls for his services 
beyond the limits of his own parish, and 

‘he had to travel great distances to attend 
meetings of association and ecclesiastical 
councils, in his attendance on which he 
was a model of punctuality. For several 
years he was accustomed to sum up, at the 
end of every month, the labors of the 
month; and at the end of the year, the 
labors of the year. The following sum- 
ming up of the year 1812 may serve as a 
specimen : — 

‘‘ During this year I have attended two 
meetings of association, two of societies, 
three councils, three ordinations, two 
schools, four town-meetings, four days of 
fasting and prayer, seven meetings of trus- 
tees, eight marriages, ten funerals, thirteen 





ing church, and the dog, being a well-behaved dog, 
was allowed to go with them. There came a very 
stormy Sabbath, so stormy that not an individual 
moved from the village towards the church. But 
Towser evidently thought there should be ‘no post- 
ponement on account of the weather”; and therefore, 
when meeting time arrived, he started off alone, and 
pressed his way, in the teeth of the furious north- 
easter, to his place at church. 

1 In his journal, as well as in his sermons, he used a 
system of stenography, invented by the Rev. Jonathan 
Fisher, of Bluehill. Those who recollect Father Fisher 
may be interested in the following characteristic 
estimate he made of the pecuniary advantages of using 
the system. He says: “The stenography has saved 
me about half the paper and time in writing my 
sermons. The paper saved, upon a moderate com- 
putation, would amount to 32 cents a year; in time, 
26 days in a year, at 75 cents a day = $19.50-++ 32 = 
$19.82. This for thirty years amounts to $594.60.” 
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singing schools, forty-seven conferences, 
heard nineteen sermons, and preached one 
hundred and forty-seven ; administered six 
baptisms, made eighty-three pastoral and 
fifty-two friendly visits, and. three hun- 
dred and thirty calls ; have received nine- 
ty-three companies, and one hundred and 
forty-nine calls, have written twenty-two 
letters, and ridden fourteen hundred and 
sixty-four miles out of town.’’ It will be 
recollected that the riding in those days 
was not done by railroad. 

It will be noticed from the number of 
visits and calls he received that he was 
among a social as well as friendly people. 
Sometimes he seemed to have rather too 
much of a good thing. The following is 
not a very unusual Saturday’s experience. 
‘‘ Tried to write some, but was exceeding- 
ly interrupted by company. Had five 
cealls.”’ But his kind heart would never 
allow him to say to a caller, by word or 
look, that his call was either unwelcome 
or unseasonable. 

In 1819, Mr. Thurston was unanimously 
elected Professor of Theology by the trus- 
tees of the ‘* Maine Charity School,’’ then 
located at Hampden, now better known 
as the Bangor Theological Seminary. He 
stated to the church that he was in doubt 
as to his duty, and requested them to 
unite with him in calling a council to ad- 
vise in the matter. The church appointed 
a committee to present reasons why he 
should decide the matter himself without 
calling a council. This was a committee 
of one, ‘‘ Brother Daniel Campbell,’’ then 
a practising lawyer in Winthrop, after- 
wards a useful minister of the gospel, who 
labored and died at Orford,N.H. In this 
report Mr. Campbell says : — 

‘¢Mr. Thurston has for several years 
been the tried and faithful pastor. He is 
viewed as a kind of ligament by which the 
church and society are kept together; and 
it is very much feared that his dismission 
would dissolve the ties by which they have 
been so long united. He commands a con- 
fidence and extends his influence far be- 
yond the limits of this town, and his ene- 
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mies in doctrine and system of truth are 
constrained to be at peace with him.’’? He 
yielded to the unanimous wish of the 
church, and declined the appointment. 

Our limits do not admit of our going 
into detail of his pastoral labors. It is 
not necessary. The history of one week 
was substantially the history of every suc- 
ceeding week of his long pastorate ; — in- 
stant in season and out of season; never 
satisfied with himeelf, yet commending 
himself to every man’s conscience. He 
especially lamented what he supposed was 
a want of tact in introducing religious 
conversation except at his strictly pastoral 
visits. From his friendly visits he usually 
retired with a feeling that he had not done 
his duty. 

His logical mind was early brought to a 
firm conviction of the inherent sinfulness 
of slave-holding; and he was a member of 
the convention at Philadelphia at which 
the American Antislavery Society was or- 
ganized; and though he mourned over the 
aberrations of Mr. Garrison, and other 
prominent men in the cause, he firmly ad- 
hered to the principle. In April, 1837, 
he requested a dismission from his pastoral 
relation, that he might devote himself ex- 
clusively to the antislavery cause, as agent 
of the society. The church voted, with 
one dissentient, to grant his request, pro- 
vided an ecclesiastical council should so 
advise; and a committee was appointed to 
act in concurrence with a committee of the 
parish, to procure a supply for the pulpit, 
and a candidate for settlement. The rec- 
ords of the church do not indicate any 
further action on the subject. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he spent a year in that agency, 
the pulpit being supplied by the Rev. Dan- 
iel D. Tappan. The next record on the 
subject is in his own handwriting, under 
date of July 2, 1838. ‘‘ The committees 
of the church and parish waited on me 
with their joint request, that I would re- 
sume my ministerial labors among them. 
As my pastoral relation had not been dis- 
solved, I consented to their request. July 
28, I returned, and on Lord’s day, July 29, 
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I preached to this beloved flock of Christ, 
from Philippians i. 8-11, and renewed 
solemnly the consecration of myself to 
the work of aiding them in getting to 
heaven.’’! 

In 1850 he went as delegate from Maine 
to the Peace Congress at Frankfort, Ger- 
many. There is on the records of the 
church an interesting letter addressed to 
the church and congregation, dated Gene- 
va, Switzerland, Aug. 12, 1850. He left 
home June 24, and under date of Oct. 24 
is the following record: ‘* The pastor re- 
turned, having visited a part of Wales, 
England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Prussia, and Belgium.’’ His journal for 
that year is not found among his papers. 2 

But there was a leaven at work, and had 
long been working, in his congregation, 
and difficulties arose, the details of which 
would not be interesting, certainly not 
pleasant. Suffice it to say there was first an 
attempt to settie a colleague pastor, which 
failed ; and the final result was his dismis- 
sion, which took place Oct. 15, 1851, at 
the same time with the ordination of Rev. 
Rufus M. Sawyer; the retiring pastor giv- 
ing the charge to his successor. ‘I'he 
council in their result say: ‘‘ We cannot 
close this report without expressing our 
high esteem and unshaken confidence. in 
Rev. David Thurston. Nothing prejudi- 
cial to his private or ministerial character 
appears in this investigation; nothing to 
indicate weakness or infirmity from age ; 
nothing to prevent him from being useful 
in preaching the gospel to whomsoever he 
may be called to minister.’’ 





1 He kept the records of the church himself, and 
made a careful entry, not only of every business meet- 
ing, but every conference, specifying the topics that 
were discussed. 

2 After his death, his library, and all his sermons, 
excepting nearly a hundred that were written out in full 
hand, and all his papers, excepting his journals and 
some family records, were deposited in the printing 
office of his son in Portland, and were all consumed 
in the great fire of July 4, 1866. Among them was 
a history that he had commenced of the Kennebec 
Association, and the first volume of the records of that 
Association, creating a hiatus valde deflendus. Five 
years of his journal are missing, and were probably 
consumed. 
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But what could have awakened opposi- 
tion to so good a man, so devoted and af- 
fectionate a pastor? In a letter addressed 
to the writer,! dated Jan. 25, 1850, he 
probably tells the whole story in few 
' words, ‘You know something how my 
Whig parishioners felt on my espousing the 
cause of the slave. They have never for- 
given me. A leaven has been operating 
to produce dissatisfaction with me ever 
since. Then the crime of having lived 
threescore years and ten is, a8 you are 
aware, becoming, in the view of many, 
quite unpardonable in a minister.’’ His- 
toric truth, perhaps, requires that we give 
one more sentence from the same letter. 
‘* My friends have not always taken the 
most judicious course, nor would I say 
that I have always done it mysclf.’”’ 

But it is in a letter written five days af- 
ter his dismission that the Christian spirit 
shines forth ; the spirit that led Paul to 
say, whatever he meant by it, ‘‘ I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren.’’ We should, perhaps, 
hardly feel justified in exposing to public 
view what was written in fraternal confi- 
dence, were it not that those alluded to, 
members of a defunct party, must have 
been thoroughly convinced by this time 
that he was right, and they were wrong. 
About a year previous, an ecclesiastical 
council had unanimously advised the set- 
tlement of a colleague. ‘* The church ac- 
cepted the result. Certain leading Whigs 
would do nothing towards my support. 
The church offered to unite with the parish 
in the settlement of a colleague, who 
should preach two thirds of the time; but 
that proposal was rejected, and they talked 
of getting an Episcopalian, and had offers 
of assistance in the support of such a min- 
ister, if they would have one. I depre- 
cated such a movement. The great major- 
ity of the church felt as though they had 
done all, had yielded all, which duty re- 





1 During the writer’s residence in Ohio for near 
twenty years, he had frequent correspondence with his 
venerable friend and brother, and to this correspon- 
dence we shall occasionally refer. 
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quired, and were ready to go right on, and 
let the parish do as they pleased. I could 
not bear that,-and thought they had better 
make some further trial to prevent this 
separation. Various plans were suggested, 
but these ultra Whigs would consent to 
none of them. At length I prevailed ona 
majority of the church to let me go, and 
let them endeayor to unite in the settle- 
ment of another minister.’ After speak- 
ing of the settlement of the Rev. Rufus M. 
Sawyer, ‘a young man of a good deal of 
promise, and one with whom I could cor- 
dially co-operate,’’ he adds: ‘* Thus the 
Whigs have effected their long-cherished 
purpose. Several of the best members of 
the church are aggrieved, and feel as 
though they must secede. I trust they 
will not. I hope for the best.’’ 

In 1845, when the ‘ leaven ’’ had been 
some time working, he preached a sermon 
adapted to the existing state of things in 
the parish, from which we should make 
copious extracts were we writing a memoir, 
instead of a sketch ; and had not an edito- 
rial edict restricted us to very narrow 
limits. We give just a scrap : — 

‘¢ But your pastor is an old man. In 
the common acceptation of the phrase, 
this is true. He has not been able to stay 
the progress of time. It has rolled on 
till threescore and almost seven years have 
passed over him. These years have pro- 
duced their effects upon him ; have left 
their marks upon him, which he cannot 
blot out. The greater part of life has 
been spent with you. Sincerely, though 
imperfectly, he has sought to lead you to 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world ; to lead you in the way 
of truth, in the paths of righteousness, 
that he might at last present you, with- 
out spot, to Christ Jesus the Lord. Here 
he has toiled, has studied and preached, 
wept and prayed. Many an hour, while 
you have been quietly slumbering on your 
beds, has he sat by the midnight lamp, 
collecting, digesting, and arranging 
thoughts which might promote your spir- 
itual good.”’ 
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‘The people,” he says, ‘‘ never raised 
my salary. We had to take boarders for 
me to instruct. Many individuals often 
bestowed favors upon us. Some did very 
generously in aiding me to pay the debt 
for my house and land, which I had very 
unwisely contracted. Having been blessed 
with a companion of very superior econo 
mical talents and skill in the manage- 
ment of household affairs, we have had a 
comfortable supply ; now in our declining 
years we are in better worldly circumstan- 
ces than many country pastors.’ It may 
be added that after his dismission five hun- 
dred dollars was raised by subscription, 
an paid to him in five annual instalments. 
Some time after his dismission, he was re- 
quested, by a vote of the town, to compile 
a history of Winthrop, which he did in a 
volume of two hundred and forty-seven 
pages, for which service he was paid a lit- 
tle less than two hundred dollars. 

We wiil here anticipate by introducing 
the following paper, which speaks for 
itself : — 


**Winturep, Dec. 31, 1864. 


© To Rev. David Thurston : — 

** Dear Sir,—The undersigned, citizens of 
Winthrop, remembering with feelings of re- 
spectful gratitude, your long and untiring 
labors heretofore among us in the cause of 
education, social improvement, and religion, 
and the many social virtues which you incul- 
cated and practised in our neighborhood, feel 
desirous that whenever you shall feel that your 
duties in the cause of your Lord and Master 
can be dispensed with, in your present field 
of labor, you will return again to Winthrop, 
and take up your abode among us as one of 
our citizens. Such arrangement would give 
us great satisfaction, and seem to us as if 
@ father had returned from the faithful labors 
of a long and eventful day, to spend the 
evening in the bosom of his family, by the 
hearthstone of his children and his friends. 

‘© Be assured, sir, that we should welcome 
your presence among us with unfeigned cor- 
diality, and strive to make your stay among 
us pleasant and comfortable, until you re- 
ceive your crown of rejoicing ‘in the better 
land.’ 
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**With sentiments of the highest regard 
and esteem, your friends, 
‘* PeLEG Benson, and ninety others.’’ 


This communication was received by 
him March 27, 1865. He returned a 
grateful acknowledgment of it April 4, 
and on the 7th of May he passed to 
‘the better land.” 

His pastorate at Winthrop is now 
closed. Was it a successful one? At 
the time of his ordination there were 
about fifty-three members in the church ; 
at the end of forty years the number was 
175. The church seems to have had a 
steady, healthful growth, favored at times 
with seasons of refreshing. The record is 
certainly a very good one. But it is fair 
to presume that the fruits of his labors 
were not confined to his own people. 
There are few sanctuaries in a wide range 
of country where he has not proclaimed 
the gospel of Christ, and how many were 
savingly influenced by his solemn, earnest 
appeals, will only be known in eternity. 
He once casually met with a Methodist 
minister, ‘‘ one of the strongest in the 
State,’? who told him that it was while 
listening to remarks by him, some forty 
miles from home, twenty-five years before, 
that he hopefully embraced the Saviour, 
and devoted himself to his service. 

In Winthrop his chief life-work was 
performed, and we must pass lightly over 
the remaining facts of his history. His 
dismission was no trifling event to him. 
In 1825, a new house of worship, ‘‘ decent 
in appearance, commodious in size and 
structure,’’ was completed at the village. 
About the same time Mr. Thurston sold 
his farm, and built a very pleasant and 
commodious dwelling within a few rods of 
his church. We cannot help thinking 
how pleasantly, how happily, he might 
have spent the evening of his days, had 
the demon of discord not entered. But 
without a murmur he quietly yielded to 
the course of events, and seemed to in- 
quire, Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do next? What is usually regarded as 
a desirable location could not be expected 
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to open to him at the age of seventy-two ; 
but the desirable location for him was 
where work was to be done for God. The 
first Sabbath after his dismission he was 
at Vassalborough, where there was a 
church once prosperous, but now greatly 
declined in numbers and pecuniary ability. 
He writes, ‘‘ I preached yesterday to about 
twenty hearers, it being very rainy. O 
how changed from 1824! There isa mere 
remnant of what then appeared to promise 
so much for the prosperity of Zion.’’ His 
labors were requested here for one half of 
the time. There was another small 
church in Sidney, on the opposite side 
of the Kennebec River; and another 
about four miles below, in the north part 
of Augusta ; and he took these under his 
care, which made it necessary for him to 
travel over a wide territory. But he gave 
himself to his work. Going three miles 
to an appointment for an evening lecture, 
when it was dark and rainy, and finding 
but very few, ‘1 do not like to disap- 
point people,’ he remarked. ‘ But you 
have disappointed us,”’ they replied ; ‘‘ we 
did not expect you.’? But they then 
learned what they might expect, — that 
he would be faithful to all his engage- 
ments. Under date of Feb. 20, 1852, he 
wrote: ‘“‘I find enough jn each of the 
three places, between which my time is 
divided, to occupy my whole time. Al- 
though under the necessity of writing but 
few new sermons, yet in scarcely any 
period of my ministry have I had more 
numerous pressing demands upon my 
time.”’ 

While here, he was invited to go and 
spend a year with the church in Orford, 
N. H.; but though this would probably 
have been a less laborious and more hope- 
ful field, such was his attachment to 
Maine that he declined. 

In 1853 the trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. The entry in his 
journal for the day will show how coolly 
he received it. ‘‘ Aug. 3. Found a letter 
from the Rev. N. Lord, p. p., President 
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of Dartmouth College, my alma mater, 
saying that the trustces had conferred 
on me the degree of D. D. I am not 
worthy of any such distinction, and can- 
not consent to have it used. Who it was 
that should have recommended this, I 
cannot conjecture. One thing is certain. 
I have not sought it, for I have not been 
at the college for more than thirty years. 
I desire to be a teacher of the way of God 
in truth. Read some, and at work on 
circulars of the Peace Society. It rained 
some.’’ There has been an impression that 
he ‘declined receiving the degree, but on 
inquiring at the proper source, we learn 
that there is nothing on the files of the 
college, or in the recollection of the 
present or past members of the faculty, 
to show that the degree was ever de- 
clined ; and his name now stands on the 
catalogue, to go down to posterity, with 
the stately initials suffixed, 8. T. D.1 

He remained at Vassalborough a lit- 
tle more than four years, when he was 
invited to take charge of a small, compact 
congregation at Searsport Harbor. As 
this would relieve him from a large 
amount of physical effort, he felt justified 
in accepting the invitation, though as- 
sured by his friends at Vassalborough that 
it was their unanimous wish that he 
would remain. 

He labored at Searsport four years; 
when a plan being proposed to unite that 
church with another in support of the 
gospel, and not willing, at his advanced 
age, to take charge of two churches, he 
decided to leave. During his residence 
there, the subject was agitated of having 
him recalled and installed as senior pas- 
tor of the church in Winthrop; but 
though, as stated by Mr. Sawyer, nine 
tenths, and probably nineteen twentieths, 
of the society were desirous it should be 
done, some difficulty in settling the de- 





1 Probably, on reflection, he concurred in the sen- 
timent we once heard expressed by one who wears 
the title, that “‘ those show the best spirit, who quietly 
submit to the dignity, or indignity, and say nothing 
about it.” 
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tails of the plan prevented its accomplish- 
ment. 

Before leaving Searsport, he received an 
invitation from the church in Litchfield, 
near Winthrop, a people who had known 
him well through life, to go and labor 
with them; and in January, 1859, a few 
days before he was eighty years old, he 
removed to his new charge. The church 
in Litchfield has an interesting history, 
but has always been small in numbers, 

‘suffering the evil felt by most of our re- 
‘tired country churches, the removal of its 
younger members to other fields of enter- 
prise.1 

Here our venerable father gave himself 
to his work with his customary diligence, 
preaching twice on the Sabbath, instruct- 
ing a class in the Sabbath school, and at- 
tending and leading a meeting in the 
evening, and giving occasional lectures on 
week days. His bodily and mental vigor 
seemed to keep pace together. In 1856, 
after an interview with a couple younger 
than himself, but who were ‘‘ losing their 
mental faculties very much indeed,’’ we 
find the following entry in his journal: 
“It is affecting to witness the effects of 
age on very many. O that God would 
render me active while I live! I pray 
that I may never give way to mental in- 
dolence.”” Every day’s entry in his jour- 
nal exhibits evidence of mental activity. 
He still “‘ gave himself to reading ’’; and 
though he only occasionally wrote a new 
sermon after leaving Winthrop, yet his 
pen did not lie idle. He carried on a 
very extensive correspondence, not only 
with the scattered members of his own 





1 The writer must here be allowed to express his con- 
viction, that large as the contributions of the wealthy 
city churches to the cause of Home Missions may seem, 
they are as yet far from appreciating the importance of 
this cause to their own prosperity, as they ought. 
if they will examine their lists of members, they 
will find that no small share of their moral and 
pecuniary strength is furnished by those who have had 
their training in country churches, which are con- 
Stantly being depleted to replenish their ranks ; out 
of pure se(fishness then, if from no higher motive, 
they should see that the feeble churches are well 
sustained. 
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family, but with old acquaintances, and 
men prominent in the movements of the 
age. Nineteen of his fudl-sheet letters are 
now lying before us. He also, almost ey- 
ery week, furnished articles for religious, 
antislavery, and temperance papers. 

But the time drew near that he must 
die. The human organization is not de- 
signed to last forever. While preparing a 
sermon for the dedication of a new house 
of worship, for which, by his own efforts, 
he collected several hundred dollars, he 
made the following entry in his journal : 
Dec. 12, 1862. ‘* At work on my ser- 
mon, but made slow advance. I find I am 
not what I once was; still I have great 
reason to be thankful that I have some- 
thing left. O for grace to employ my re- 
maining powers for God and truth and 
right! ”’ 

On the 12th of April, 1865, he rode 
to a neighboring town “in a great rain,” 
and preached at a funeral. On the 17th, 
he wrote in his journal, ‘‘ I am certainly 
breaking down.’’ On the 18th he wrote, 
‘sT am feeble, and have not done much. 
I feel as though I was breaking down rap- 
idly. I have failed more within a few 
weeks than for several years. I pray God 
would graciously spare me while dear 
wife lives, if it can be. He will do that 
which is best.”” Wednesday, 19th. ** To- 
day the funeral of President Lincoln is 
attended. I read and offered remarks 
upon passages in 2 Samuel iii., and 
prayed.’’ The following is the last entry 
in his journal: ‘ Thursday, 20. State 
Fast. Preached from Proverbs xiv. 34. 
Spoke of many sins. Was favored so 
that I did not suffer but little. Sabbath 
school meeting; I said but little. Suf- 
fered afterwards so that I went not out to 
the evening meeting.” 

Fever, induced by strangury, ensued, 
and he rapidly failed. There was a short 
revival the following week, and some 
hopes of ‘recovery were entertained, but 
on Tuesday, May 2, he was struck with 
paralysis, from which time he remained 
unconscious till the afternoon of Sabbath, 
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May 7, when, while his brother was 
preaching to his congregation in the house 
of God, his spirit went to join the general 
assembly of the first-born above. 

Thus the flickering lamp of life went 
‘ out. As the wise mechanic, when he 
finds himself in possession of a choice ma- 
terial, is careful to use it up to the last 
remnant, 80 was he honored by his divine 
Master, — fairly used up in his service. 
From the time that he was first consecrat- 
ed to the work of the ministry, to his 
death, there could scarcely be said to have 
been a day in which the responsibility of 
the ministerial office did not rest upon 
him. His changes were simply passing 
from one field of labor to another. 

On the following Wednesday, in com- 
pliance with his request, his remains were 
carried into the sanctuary at Winthrop, 
where he had so long and so faithfully 
preached the gospel of Christ ; and in the 
presence of the great congregation, that 
had so long been the object of his labors 
and his prayers, funeral services were per- 
formed, and a sermon, in which the prom- 
inent traits in his character were impres- 
sively presented, was delivered by the 
Rev. Aaron C. Adams, of Auburn. He 
was interred in the old cemetery, in a re- 
tired spot, by the side of his first wife and 
three children. 

Mr. Thurston was married to Eunice 
Farley, daughter of John Farley, of New- 
castle, Dec. 26, 1808. She died April 21, 
1809. He was married again Oct 31, 
1811, to Prudence Brown, daughter of 
Benjamin Brown, of Chester, N. H., sis- 
ter of Rev. Francis Brown, then pastor of 
the church in North Yarmouth (now Yar- 
mouth), afterwards President of Dart- 
mouth College. By this marriage he had 
eight children: Eunice Farley, Nov. 19, 
1812, married Rev. Henry Richardson ; 
Brown, Oct. 6, 1814, married successively 
Harriot Chapman and Amanda F. Chap- 
man; Mary, Feb. 18, 1817, died Nov. 
1, 1819; Elizabeth, November 28, 1818, 
married Charles Philbrook ; David Fran- 
cis, June 17, 1821, died September 7, 
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1830; Mary Brown, April 18, 1823, died 
Jan. 18, 1835; Samuel, Aug. 14, 1825, 
married successively Lucretia H. Bartels 
and Mary Louisa Waters; Harriot Ann, 
May 8, 1829, who marricd Melvin G. 
Deane. She is now a widow. 

He was called to preach at the ordina- 
tion of sixteen ministers, and at the in- 
stallation of nine. About twenty of his 
sermons have been printed, some in pam- 
phlet form, and some in newspapers. He 
also published a pamphlet on Growth in 
Grace, a History of Winthrop;1 and a 
small volume, ‘‘ Letters of a Father to a 
Son ’’; and newspaper articles without 
number. 

He was an efficient member of most of 
the benevolent societies of the age, and in 
1859 was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and was an- 





1 The following is a full list of the sermons pub- 
lished by him, left in his own handwriting : — 

At the Ordination of Rev. David Smith, at Temple, 
Feb. 21, 1810. 

Before Maine Missionary Society, Saco, June 20, 1816. 

At the Ordination of Rev. Samuel Johnson, Alna, 
Nov. 25, 1818. 

Before the Somerset Association for the Reformation 
of Morals, at Norridgewock, Feb. 17, 1819. 

At the Annual Fast, Winthrop, April 12, 1821. 

At the Ordination of Rev. David Starrati, Weld, 
Sept. 26, 1821. 

Address before the Kennebec Bible Society, at Au- 
gusta, June 5, 1822. 

Annual Fast in Maine, Winthrop, April 3, 1823. 

Annual Fast in Maine, Winthrop, April 7, 1825. 

At the Ordination of Rev. Stephen Thurston, at Pros- 
pect, now Searsport, Aug. 9, 1826. 

Funeral of Rev. Isaac Case, Readfield, Nov. 7, 1852. 

Funeral of Miss Esther Sturgis, Vassalborough, Feb. 
18, 1859. 

The preceding in pamphlet form; the following 
in newspapers: One in Maine Farmer, Dec. 31, 
1842. In Liberty Standard, Dec. 26, 1844. In 
Christian Mirror, March 27, 1845, and the same in 
Liberty Standard, April 10, 17, and 24, 1845. In 
Liberty Standard and Christian Mirror, Aug. 7, 
1845. Do. do. Dec. 26, 1844. A sermon preached in 
Boston before the American Missionary Association, 
Sept. 25, 1849, in the American Missionary, and 
in a pamphlet. A sermon before the Penobscot 
Missionary Association, Bangor, Oct. 26, 1858, pub- 
lished in the Bangor Whig and Courier, Nov. 16, 
1858, and in Maine Evangelist, Dec. 4, 1858. A 
sermon on my Eightieth Birthday, Feb. 6, 1859, in 
Maine Evangelist, March 26, 1859. A sermon on 
Rumselling worse than Stealing, in Maine T'emper- 
ance Journal, April 23, 1860. 
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nually re-elected till his death. He was 
a member of the Board of Overseers of 
Bowdoin College, a Trustee of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and of Hallowell 
and Monmouth Academies. These trusts 
he resigned when he found the infirmities 
of age pressing upon him. 

Such were the facts of his life. Let us 
glance briefly at his 10st prominent traits 
of character. 

His eminent piety stands first. ‘He 

‘was a good man.”’ This, it is believed, 
every one felt and acknowledged who was 
conversant with him. Yet he was dis- 
trustful of himself. In his journal, Jan. 
31, 1860, he writes: ‘In reading the 
‘ Crucible,’ I am led to fear that my hope 
in Christ is not well founded. It has all 
the way through life at times been the 
case. It has seemed as though there was 
something in Christian experience that I 
had not experienced. How fearful may 
be my doom if, after all, Iam a castaway. 
I feel that I am helpless ; that I am guil- 
ty ; that I have tried to have Christian 
feelings, but perhaps they have all been 
selfish. Many of them I am sure have 
been, yet I hate them. My besetting sin 
still cleaves tome. I am in the hand of 
God, who has a right to dispose of me as 
he pleases. Am I willing that he should? 
Could I be willing to be his perfection’s 
enemy, if I could be, and not be misera- 
ble? I would not be, for why should I 
be? He has been a father to me, done 
me good all my days. O Lord, I lie at 
thy mercy. If thou save me, I am saved ; 
if not, I am lost. I flee to the Saviour. 
Jesus, have mercy on me.” 

He had humiliating views of himself. 
In 1856 he wrote to his life-long friend 
and brother, Rev. Dr. Tappan, and desired 
that he would preach at his funeral, 
should he survive him, but added: ‘I 
earnestly and honestly entreat you to say 
but very Zittle in commendation of me. 
Most of my friends have always thought 
more highly of me than I deserved. I 
can only think of myself asa sinner saved 
by grace.’ But his anticipations were 
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not realized. It was his lot, with that of 
others, on that sad Christmas day, 1863, 
in the few fitting words that he uttered, 
to bear testimony to the worth of the 
brother who had been called away before 
him.! In tremulous tones he alluded to 
the request he had made years before, and 
‘now here I am,”’ he said, ‘ ten years 
his senior, and there he lies.’’ Very nat- 
urally his thoughts turned to the writer, 
as the only survivor, with himself, of the 
original members of the Kennebec <As- 
sociation. Gillet, and Peet, and Holt, 
and Lovejoy, and now Tappan, all of 
precious memory, had passed away ; and 
in the last letter received from him, dated 
Jan. 24, 1865, he said: “I hope you 
are to remain on the Kennebec. If you 
do, and I die here, I want you to preach 
at my funeral, for you are the only minis- 
ter that knows anything about me. J 
don’t want you to say much good of me.” 
The writer’s absence from the State ren- 
dered it necessary to assign this duty to 
another, though it was his sad privilege 
to return just in season to look once more 
upon the venerable form before it was 
committed to the grave, and join in the 
solemn services. 

His Christian character was singularly 
manifested in the humble submission he , 
exercised under severe trials. Each mat- 
rimonial connection he formed was emi- 
nently calculated to promote his happi- 
ness ; but it pleased God to mingle bit- 
terness in his cup. His first wife, the 
** lovely and beloved companion of his 
youth,’’ was laid in the grave in less than 
four months after marriage. Three chil- 
dren were taken from him in early life. 
But, what was the heaviest affliction to 
one with his tender, sympatizing heart, 
was being a daily witness, for nearly 
twenty years, to the painful, often agoniz- 
ing, depression of spirits with which his 
beloved companion was visited. There — 





1 He had ridden alone in a sleigh sixteen miles, 
on one of the coldest winter days, to be present on that 
occasion (84 years old), and returned after nightfall 
to restore his borrowed team. 
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are almost daily allusions to it in his jour- 
nal, which show that he felt it in every 
fiber of his soul. Yet there was never a 
murmur ; but whenever there was even a 
day’s respite, his heart overflowed with 
gratitude to God. We rejoice to learn 
that the venerable lady has happily recov- 
ered, and, at the ripe age of eighty-one, 
she is enjoying good bodily and mental 
health. 

His catholic spirit was an eminent trait 
in his character. In his early ministry he 
was what some would call rigid. When 
requested to dismiss members to Baptist 
and Methodist churches, he demurred. in 
the one case because his church was prac- 
tically disfellowshiped ; in the other, be- 
cause there was a departure, as he sup- 
posed, from the truth as it is in Jesus. 
But at a later period dismissiona . were 
made without hesitation, when request- 
ed; and it is pleasant to be able to 
add that the courtesy was cheerfully re- 
ciprocated ; and among those assembled 
at his funeral it is believed there were no 
more sincere mourners than ministers of 
those denominations with whom he had 
been accustomed to take sweet counsel. 

He was rigidly consci:ntious. Before 
the days of envelopes, if, on opening a 
letter, he found an enclosure, however 
small, he would inform the postmaster, 
and pay the double postage. There was a 
butcher in his parish, not noted for his 
piety, who was accustomed often to present 
him with a generous piece of meat from his 
cart. He called for this purpose on a Mon- 
day morning. ‘ When was this killed?” 
* he inquired. ‘‘ Yesterday afternoon, after 
you had done preaching,”’ was the reply. 
‘T cannot accept of meat that was killed 
on the Sabbath,’’ said he. The butcher 
respected him none the less for his fidel- 
ity; for soon after he called and said, 
‘¢ Now, Mr. Thurston, I have some meat 
that was not killed on the Sabbath. Please 
select a piece to suit yourself.’’ 

He knew how to administer effective 
reproof when needful. A man, not of 
his church, who made a very carelese use 
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of his tongue, was accustomed to go into 
his prayer-meeting, and annoy him and 
others by his loquacity. At the close of 
one of his talks, Mr. Thurston opened his 
Bible, and read in his distinct, impressive 
manner, “If any man among you seem 
to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain.” ‘He closed the 
book, and called upon a brother to pray. 
The tongue was tamed, for a season at 
least. 

He possessed true ministerial dignity ; 
nothing artificial about it, but the nat- 
ural outgrowth of character. He seemed 
made for a minister. Every one would be 
apt at once to recognize his professional 
character. He was slightly built, his 
weight as recorded in his journal from 
131 to 142 pounds. As he ripened into a 
beautiful old age, his erect posture, his 
scrupulously neat costume, his expressive 
countenance, and his white flowing locks,! 
rendered him a marked object in any as- 
sembly. His dignity was not repulsive, 
but attractive. His visits were as warm- 
ly welcomed by the young: as the old. 
He loved little children, and they soon 
learned to love him. 

He was a true gentleman ; assuming no 
artificial airs, but simply acting out the 
promptings of a kind and honest heart ; 
a gentleman of the school of Christ, not 
of Chesterfield. 

He was eloquent, in the true sense of 
the word. His eloquence was that of 
honest earnestness, which was sure to 
make and leave an impression. Weighty 
thought, solemnly and earnestly expressed, 
constituted his power. He never addressed 
an assembly without giving them some- 
thing to carry away. A lady recently 
said, ‘‘ Children always remembered some- 
thing that Father Thurston said.” 

His firmness was a very conspicuous 





1 Journal, June 14, 1858 (at Portland). “ Had my 
hair cut. As I was returning, a gentleman whom I 
did not know, rode up to the sidewalk and said, ‘I 
would not have had that hair cut off for twenty dollars.’ 
Rev. H S—— said it was a means of grace.” 
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trait. What is right and what is wrong? 
was the question for him to decide ; and 
when his decision was formed, he acted 
upon it. Had he lived in England in the 
days of Jeffrey, he would probably have 
been a martyr; for Satanic ingenuity 
could never have invented an instrument 
of torture that could have caused him to 
swerve an iotd from his convictions of 
right. First cousins he regarded as ‘‘ near 
of kin,” and therefore that matrimonial 
alliances between them were forbidden. 
He would never solemnize a marriage be- 
tween those thus related. Neither the 
social standing nor parochial influence of 
the parties could induce him to depart 
from his rule.! 

He claimed his political rights, but 
would exercise them independent of party 
dictation. Under date of Nov. 6; 1860, 
the day of presidential election, he wrote 
in his journal: ‘‘ I voted a ticket which 
no other man in the country did; for I 
would not vote for either of the four can- 
didates for the presidency. Not for Abra- 
ham Lincoln of Illinois, though doubtless 
the best of the four, because he is not in 
favor of abolishing slavery in the District 
of Columbia, nor the internal slave trade, 
and is in favor of the fugitive slave act.” 
But he showed that he had independence 

enough to change his opinion of men as 
well as measures, when convinced that 
there was occasion for it. In 1864 he 
cast his vote for Mr. Lincoln. Near the 
close of the last sermon he ever wrote 
and preached, the day after the presi- 
dent’s funeral, is the following passage : 
‘¢ What a shock has the nation received ! 
I am utterly at a loss for terms to express 
it. Our fervently beloved, highly respect- 
ed, and truly estimable chief magistrate, 
has fallen by the hand of a ruthless, 
barbarous assassin. He in whom so much 
confidence was justly reposed, who had 
done so much for the cause of righteous- 





1 Late in life, he did, in one ins ance, depart from his 
rule. But he had a reason for it. ‘* When the reason 
of a law ceases, the law ceases,” he said. The parties 
were somewhat advanced in life. 
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ness, justice, and freedom, for the nation 
and the world, from whom so much more 
was confidently expected, is dead.’’ Having 
long been an ardent advocate of the cause 
of peace, it is not strange that he should 
stumble a little at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion. Ina letter dated April 15, 1861, 
he wrote: ‘* Reports are that war has 
already commenced at Fort Sumter. But 
this is wrong, yet the pretext for it is as 
strong as any. But better, far better, to 
let the deluded, insane Southerners go. 
Let them have all the property they can 
take. It will cost more to defend it than 
it is worth, to say nothing of the blood 
which must be shed, the misery produced, 
and the demoralizing effects of fighting, 
which can never be estimated or re- 
paired.’’ In the progress of events, how- 
ever, he justified the war. It is the duty 
of the government to keep the peace and 
Suppress mobs ; and he regarded the re- 
bellion as a mob upon a large scale. He 
heard, not without anxiety, but without 
remonstrance, that his youngest son had 
enlisted in the army, who was promoted 
to a lieutenancy, and wears an honorable 
scar. 

He was sound in the faith. Through 
life he adhered strictly to the system of 
truth inculcated by his theological teach- 
er, Dr. Burton. Feb. 8, 1858, he wrote : 
‘‘T am more and more thoroughly con- 
vineced that the views contained in Dr. 
Burton’s essays are scripturally true.’ 
It may not be generally known to the 
present generation, that half a century 
since, a prominent subject of theological 
discussion was the “Taste Scheme’’ of 
Dr. Burton, and the ‘‘ Exercise Scheme,”’ 
of which Dr. Emmons was the cham- 
pion.? 

‘¢ False as possible! Monstrous! Con- 





2 Before Mr. Thurston entered college, after reading 
some of Dr. Emmons’ sermons, he made up his 
mind that after graduating, he would go and study 
theology with him; but after hearing Dr. Burton 
preach, he changed his purpose. What would have 
been the influence of carrying out his original pur- 
pose upon his theological views, it is vain to conjec- 
ture. 
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sistent atheism, and consistently nothing 
else!’’ exclaimed a somewhat noted theo- 
logical professor, on being presented with 
the leading points of Dr. Burton’s theol- 
ogy. 
‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Let us look a little at the fruits of this 

monstrous system. When Dr. Burton 

went to Thetford, having seen some of the 

people, he says :1 ‘* They appear to me to 

be very litigious, quarrelsome, intemper- 

ate, immoral, clownish, and vulgar. I felt 

as though I could not live among a people 

so degraded.”’ The church contained but 
sixteen members, and only three or four 
of these, in his view, gave evidence of 
piety. At the close of his half-century 

pastorate he took a review of his labors. 

Four hundred and ninety members had 

been added to the church, and three hun- 

dred remained members of it; and he 

could then look around upon one of the 

most enlightened and respectable commu- 

nities in the State. Of the fruits of one 

revival, which continued almost without 

interruption for eight or nine years, he 

remarked near the close of his life : 

‘‘ Among the whole number added to the 

church during that period, only one per- 

son has since apostatized. The fruits of the 

work remained and continued ; and those 

converts have been the persons who have 

given, perseveringly, evidence of grace, 

and the persons on whom I have chiefly 

relied for help and support from that day 

to this.” Can ‘‘ modern improvements’’” 
show better results ? 

The success of Dr. Thurston’s ministry 
was, all things considered, about equal to 
that of his venerable instructor. There 
were less contaminating influences at Thet- 
ford than at Winthrop; as it 1s believed 
that during Dr. Burton’s ministry, no 
other church was organized in town. In 
Winthrop, for many years, there were 
four other places of worship. Yet in for- 
ty years (the results of the five last years 
of his pastorate we have not investigated) 





1 American Quarterly Register, May, 1838. 
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the church increased from fifty-three to 
one hundred and seventy-five members ; 
ninety in the mean time having died, and 
one hundred and sixteen dismissed to 
other churches. This degree of success 
was far from coming up to the stand- 
ard of his desires and his ardent hopes; 
but it was a result of which he had no 
occasion to be ashamed. It was a re- 
sult of which he was never inclined 
to boast. To his brother Tappan he 
wrote: ‘‘In reviewing my ministry, I 
have fallen so much below my ideal of 
what a minister should be, that I seo 
great reason for self-reproach and peni 
tence. That divine truth uttered by me 
has been of spiritual benefit to any, is to 
be ascribed to the rich, sovereign grace of 
God.”’ 

Probably few ministers have been more 
successful than John Angell James. His 
writings are mostly of a practical charac- 
ter, yet we get a glimpse of his theology 
in his' Earnest Ministry. ‘* Without 
truth, there is nothing to engage the at- 
tention and employ the intellect of man, 
asa rational being; without the Spirit, 
there is no inclination of the heart when 
the truth is presented. If a certain qual- 
ity of an object be the ground of dislike 
to it, an increasing knowledge of the ob- 
ject and this quality cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, subdue our hostility. The 
taste must be changed ere the object can be 
relished.”’ 

The following extract of a sermon by 
the present estimable president and asso- 
ciate professor of theology at Oberlin, 
seems to come near enough to the * Taste 
Scheme’’ for all practical purposes : ‘¢ Al- 
though the will is the moral faculty, and 
of course determines directly the moral 
character, yet back of this lies the heart, 
the seat of feeling, the source of many of 
the influences which operate on the will, 
and make the man what he is ; not that 
there is any necessary connection between 
the feelings and the will, in such a sense 
as that the feeling is the irresistible cause 
of the willing. No motive influence 
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whatever sustains such a relation to our 
voluntary powers. But our will is wont 
to run in the channel of our feelings and 
desires; so that if you have given the 
state of the affections or heart, it is not 
difficult to decide what the volition will 
be.”?1 The only difference we can per- 
ceive between this and the Taste Scheme 
is this. The writer calls the will the 
moral faculty, while the taste man would 
say that the moral qualityf lies in that 
which ‘‘ operates on the will, and makes 
the man what he is.”” He will not insist 
on saying that ‘ the feeling is the irresist- 
ible cause of the willing, if it is admitted 
that ‘‘our will is wont to run in the 
channel of our feelings and desires.’’ 

Dr. Thurston was not a ‘‘ heresy hunt- 
er,”’ yet he was quick to discern it when 
it manifested itself in theological discus- 
sions. In a letter dated Jan. 17, 1862, 
he wrote as follows: ‘‘In some circles 
sixty-five or seventy years ago, I have 
supposed that human agency in the work 
of salvation might not have had due 
prominence. I am fully convinced that 
in some circles at the present day, the di- 
vine agency in that work has far too little 
prominence. Were many ministers to 
preach as Christ did, Luke iv., and John 
vi. 65, or as Paul wrote, Eph. ii. 2-10, 
many of their disciples would leave them. 
I always fear when too much is ascribed 
to men in the matter of salvation, and too 
little to God. To me it appears that the 
great danger at the present time lies in 
the direction of ascribing too little to 
God. There are those who cannot de- 
scribe a dependent, free moral agent. In 
avoiding to make man a mere machine, 
they make him independent. They get 
confused by not distinguishing between 
the heart and the will. All which is moral 
in man belongs to what the Scriptures 
call the heart. (Matt. xv. 15-20, and 
Matt. xii. 33-35.) They do not believe 





1 Oberlin Evangelist, March 31, 1832. 
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that men are blamable for being sinners, 
but only for acting out their sinful feel- 
ings. The heart of the sinner has no 
moral character, but only what proceeds 
from it. The fountain is neither fresh 
nor salt, but only the water that proceeds 
from it. Just as though a depraved heart 
would not as necessarily bring forth depray- 
ed words and acts, as a corrupt tree would 
bring forth corrupt fruit. I wish men 
could be taught what constitutes a free 
moral agent. Men are governed by their 
inclinations. Power is not a spring of 
action. Power is always used as men are 
disposed to use it. Had the sinner al- 
mighty power, he would use it as he does 
what power he has. His omnipotence 
would not incline him to repent and obey 
the gospel.’’ 

The following extract from his corre- 
spondence is deserving the thoughtful at- 
tention of every one who dispenses the 
truth, and who wishes to see developed 
among the fruits of his labors a well-bal- 
anced Christian character. ‘‘ It has ap- 
peared to me that God has revealed in his 
word just truth enough to form a perfect 
human character ; that it is all necessary ; 
that if men would yield to the influence 
of it all, there would be nothing lacking, 
nothing superfluous in their characters ; 
and that the great reason why there are 
such anomalies in Christian character, is, 
that some important truth has been over- 
looked or disbelieved. We know that the 


“Holy Spirit employs particular truths to 


develop particular traits of character." 

Thus we have attempted to do for his 
moral and intellectual, what our artist has 
done for his physical being. We have 
dipped our pencil in no fancy colors, but 
from authentic sources have endeavored 
to present him just as he was. - And what 
is the result? Not the dazzling genius, 
the splendid orator, or the learned author, 
but more than all, and above all these, 
the highest distinction at which he aimed, 
THE GOOD MINISTER OF JEsuS CuRIST. 
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The Silence of Women in the Churches. 


THE SILENCE OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


BY REV. STEPHEN KNOWLTON, WEST MEDWAY, MASS. 


Tue foundation of the controversy on 
this subject is the language of Paul in 1 
Cor. xiv. 34, 35, and 1 Tim. ii. 11-24; 
with collateral reference to 1 Cor. xi. 5, 
and onward. 

No exegesis of these passages is neces- 
sary for the present purpose, since it 
is conceded by the other side that by 
‘‘ churches’’ we naturally understand that 
Paul meant the ordinary gatherings of 
Christians of both sexes for religious ex- 
ercises ; and that the letter of his prohibi- 
tion clearly forbids a woman to take part 
in such meetings. 

The question at issue is simply this: 
Was the injunction of Paul, requiring 
the silence of women in the churches, tem- 
porary and local, or was it permanent and 
universal ? 

It is with reference to the elucidation of 
this question that the present article is 
submitted. 

A command may enjoin only a specific 
act, and its whole intent be fulfilled when 
.that act is performed. It may require 
certain observances for a time. Or it 
may embody an injunction applicable to 
all men in all time. In general, common 
sense is competent to judge to which of 
these classes a command belongs. ‘‘ Bring 
the books, and especially the parchments,”’ 
is in its nature a private and individ- 
ual request. The most devout fisherman 
of the present day does not suppose that 
the direction, ‘‘ Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship,’’ applies to him. 

But, on the other hand, such precepts 
as ‘* Swear not at all,’’ ‘‘ Love one an- 
other,’’ strike the common sense of men 
as of permanent and universal application. 

When we come to inquire for the 
ground of the distinction, we find that a 
command is specific or general, according 
as the reason for it is specific or general. 
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The law is as permanent as the reason for 
it. Bring the books, the cloak, etc., are 
commands the reasons for which ceased as 
soon as the commands were obeyed. The 
ceremonial law was at an end when Christ 
came. But on what ground are men com- 
manded to love one another? Because 
‘‘Love is of God, ... and if we love — 
one another, God dwelleth in us, and His 
love is perfected in us.’’ Love is in itself 
ennobling and divine, a reason that will 
never change. 

The argument on the other side of this 
subject claims that the ground of Paul’s 
prohibition was the customs of the Greeks. 
They thought it was a shame for women 
to speak in public, and so Paul says it 
wasashame. In other words, he makes 
certain heathen opinions the basis of a 
solemn and authoritative edict in a serious 
matter of Christian privilege. 

It is an important point that this was 
not like one of those indifferent cases of 
meat and drink, but a subject that in- 
volved a grave question of right and 
wrong. We are told that the restric- 
tion is an obstacle to the proper develop- 
ment of the Christian graces in our sis- 
ters, and a serious detriment to the church 
of God; and that had Paul lived in our 
day, he would have given no such rule. 

Now we wish to inquire into the con- 
sistency of such a course in an inspired 
apostle, whose mission it was to combat 
heathen prejudices, and to establish prin- 
ciples that were in their whole spirit 
avowedly hostile to the prevailing usages 
and opinions. 

Did either Grecian or Jewish customs 
sanction Christian prayer-meetings for 
any body? The history of the facts 
shows that the brethren had to hold their 
prayer-meetings in upper rooms, and with 
doors shut, for fear of the Jews. 
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Was it a shame for a woman to speak 
in public? So it wasa shame to become 
a Christian at all,—it violated the sharp- 
est prejudices of all the influential classes. 
The cross was the very symbol of shame. 
Christians were called, in derision, ‘* the 
disciples of the man who was hanged.” 
Paul, once one of the most respected men 
of his nation, declares, ‘*‘ We are made as 
the filth of the world, and are the off- 
scouring of all things.” 

There is no record that the public senti- 
ment against the course which Paul con- 
demns in women was strong enough to 
provoke any hostile expression. But the 
fact of embracing the gospel did excite 
the fiercest and mest scornful opposition. 
Then if Paul, against the right of the 
case, and, as he was inspired, we must 
say against his own convictions of the 
right, would forbid a woman to give ut- 
terance to her religious sentiments in a 
mixed assembly, why did he preach the 
cross at all, which was the great oxavdaioy 
of the age? So far as those Greek cus- 
toms went, they were no more than our 
missionaries have to contend against. 
There is no evidence that a woman dis- 
graced herself in the eyes of heathen 
friends by speaking in meeting, so much 
as every Hindoo does who breaks caste to 
become a Christian. 

The whole line of argument of the op- 
posite side just hereseems to me utterly un- 
worthy of that Paul who taught that hu- 
man opinions were never for an instant to 
be weighed against a matter of conscience. 
Man’s judgment was a small thing to him. 
It is not likely that one who held not his 
life dear, because he loved the truth so 
much more, would have fastened a serious 
error upon the church for the sake of 
avoiding a heathen prejudice. Paul's 
position, on the theory we oppose, so far 
sums up thus: The women are right ; 
they owe it to themselves, to the church, 
and to him who died for them, to do just 
what these Corinthian and Ephesian wo- 
men are doing. But, lest it offend the 
licentious heathen, I pronounce that duty 
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to be a disgrace, and that fidelity to the 
Master to be a shame. 

But there is historical proof that there 
was not such an inflexible sentiment 
among the heathen Greeks against a wo- 
man’s speaking in public. The writer in 
the April number of the Quarterly admits 
that ‘‘ Socrates and Pericles had sat to- 
gether at the feet of Aspasia, to study or - 
atory and eloquence ’’; that at the feasts 
of Bacchus, ‘‘ unveiled women had proph- 
esied in frenzied inspiration before thou- 
sands.’’ It appears, then, that the course 
Paul condemned did have the sanction of 
the learning and religion of the Greeks, 
two of the most powerful influences that 
control any people. 

Professor Tyler says: ‘‘It may fairly 
be doubted, to say the least, whether 
Pauls injunction . . . did not spring en- 
tirely out of Eastern customs and ideas.’’ 
But it is a noteworthy fact that the injunc- 
tion was especially addressed to churches 
gathered among a peuple that held this 
Eastern idea most loosely, and whom the 
practice which Paul rebukes would least 
offend. I think it ‘‘ may fairly be doubt- 
ed ’’ whether among the Corinthians and 
Ephesians it was considered a disgrace 
for a woman to speak in public. It is 
probable rather that there was no senti- 
ment against it. The practice appeared 
in the churches because it was common 
outside the churches. They did not borrow 
it from the Jewish churches, because, as 
we shall see, it did not exist there. But it 
was customary in their old, and so they 
carried it into their new, religious assem- 
blies. 

Had the thing generally been regarded 
as improper, it could not have been done, 
for the women of the East have always 
been slaves to the veriest whims of their 
lords. So far from deferring to an East- 
ern idea in this case, Paul brings the 
weight of his authority to bear against a 
prevailing custom of the licentious Greeks. 
He confronts a respevted practice, and 
tells them it is a ‘‘ shame,’’ and he does 
not suffer it. 
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The writer first quoted argues that the 
faintest resemblance to the practice of the 
heathen orgies would have been a re- 
proach to the Christian name ; and as the 
women spoke there, they must be silent 
in the church, in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil. : 

Let us take a case that is perfectly par- 
allel. In the saloons visited by the Chris- 
tian young men of Providence, some of 
the abandoned girls were converted. Sing- 
ing vile songs had been a prominent part of 
their disgraceful revels. In order to avoid 
the appearance of evil, must they now for- 
bear to sing sacred songs? If it is not 
intrinsically scandalous for a woman to 
speak in public, it would have been just 
as proper for those converted bacchanalian 
women of Corinth to employ their voices 
in Christian exhortation, as for their fa- 
thers and brothers, who had been their 
companions in the past, to do the same. 
It is an honor to religion, and not a scan- 
dal, when a man whose voice was lately 
heard in the drunken frolic, now uses it 
for God. Ido not see why Paul did not 
have as fair a field to lay down sound 
Christian principles, and as little occasion 
to temporise, in this respect as in any 
other. 

I have said that the permanency of a 
command may be determined from the 
grounds on which it is given, and have 
tried to show the inconsistency of claim- 
ing that Paul’s prohibition was given on 
temporary and local grounds. But we 
have the positive evidence that shows just 
what was the reason in the apostle’s 
mind, In writing to the Corinthians he 
commands the silence of women, appar- 
ently on his authority as an apostle. But 
in his letter to Timothy, a dear friend 
and brother minister, he very naturally 
gives his reasons for a rule so important 
to the churches. It is very strange that 
our ‘* progressive ’’ friends, in seeking for 
the reasons for Paul’s command, should 
have made 60 little account of the reason 
which he himself plainly and emphatically 
gives. Let us read his statement in full, 
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both the precept and his reasons for it. 
‘¢ Let the woman learn in silence with all 
subjection. But I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor‘ to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be insilence. For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve. And Adam was 
not deceived ; but the woman, being de- 
ceived, was in the transgression.”’ (1 Tim. 
ii. 11-14.) 

Singularly enough, he does not even al- 
lude to those Eastern customs of which 
we now hear so much; but he puts the si- 
lence of women on grounds as old as her 
creation, and as broad as the race. Let 
the woman keep silence, ‘‘ for Adam was 
first formed, then Eve.’’ He was first, 
and she second. The man was not cre- 
ated for the woman, but the woman for 
the man. He who made her determined 
her position to be that of a subordinate. 
Here we have not a local and temporary, 
but a universal and permanent, fact ; and 
it is on this fact that Paul unequivocally 
bases the precept in question. Whether 
we understand why this should be a 
reason for such a restriction or not, that 
this, and not an Eastern custom, was the 
reason, seems to me clear beyond a ques- 
tion. 

That is, the apostle gives an explicit 
command, and then explicitly gives as a 
reason for it a fact that is in its nature 
unchangeable. We are thus forced to ac- 
cept the command, or else question Paul’s 
inspiration in this instance. ‘The pres- 
sure will then come upon this point, for 
men will not believe that to be inspired 
which seems to them unreasonable. Let 
us therefore look a little into the reason- 
ableness of Paul’s reason, and see if it is 
not, after all, an eminently natural one. 

A child may be in no way inferior to 
his parents ; he may even excel them in 
learning and ability. Yet there is felt to 
be a propriety in his treating them with 
deference, and that he should listen to 
them, rather than they to him. By the 
will of God he holds a subordinate rela- 
tion, and that relation carries with it cer- 
tain restraints. 
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The reverence paid to age is another il- 
lustration of the same idea. The young 
man may be wiser and better than the old 
one, but in respect to age he holds a sub- 
ordinate relation, and he is bound to ob- 
serve the proprieties which that relation 
enjoms. When a subject of common in- 
terest is before a compeny of men who 
are on common ground in other respects, 
there is felt to be a fitness that age should 
speak. Subordination in office and rank 
exemplify the same fact. To the supe- 
rior, other things being equal, is accorded 
the right of speech. ‘The principle is 
universally recognized that a subordinate 
relation imposes certain restraints in the 
privilege of speech. 

It is the proprieties of her subordinate 
relation that require a woman to keep si- 
lence in the house of God. The place of 
a public speaker is one of the most com- 
manding positions to which a person can 
aspire. It demands one of the highest 
exercises of the faculties. The speaker 
for the time assumes the part of a supe- 
rior. He attempts to teach, to edify, to 
amuse. He has something to impart of 
which others are in need. He would im- 
press his views as better than those of his 
hearers. In all the history of eloquence, 
orators have been leading men, men of in- 
fluence and authority. 

In a promiscuous assembly, where all 
stand upon a common level, occupied with 
a common interest, and with common 
sources of knowledge and experience, if a 
woman takes the part of speaker, she 
does usurp authority over the man; she 
leaves her subordinate position, and arro- 
gates that of a superior. She subverts 
the order in which God has placed her. 
For in seizing upon one of the highest 
prerogatives of man, she virtually lays 
claim to the rest. This assertion is borne 
out by facts; for the women who insist 
upon speaking in public scout the idea of 
any subordination to the other sex. 

Paul gives another reason for the law 
he lays down: ‘‘ And Adam was not 
deceived, but the woman being deceived 
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was in the transgression.” Perhaps this 
implies that woman having taken the 
lead once, and made such bad work of it, 
there is a special fitness that she hereafter 
march in the rear. She made a little 
speech once that was the world’s undoing ; 
now let her keep silence.! 

Some objections urged against the views 
here presented demand a passing notice. 

The writer already alluded to says that 
no such doctrines (enjoining silence upon 
women) were given to the churches in Ju- 
dea. A sufficient reply is that there. was 
no need of it. The Jewish women were 
educated to the strictest modesty in this 
respect. The Rabbinic laws imperatively 
forbade a woman so much as to read or 
even ask a question in their religious 
meetings. Even Dr. Clark says that this 
edict of Paul was a Jewish ordinance. 
The proper reading of 1 Cor. xiv. 23, 24, 
I think, alludes to the practice of the 
Judean churches, and refers the Corin- 
thians to them for an example. Previous 
to the thirty-third verse of this chapter, 
Paul had been giving directions in rela- 
tion to Christian courtesy and mutual def- 
erence in religious worship. He aims to 
promote quiet and orderly deportment in 
their exercises, and concludes that part of 
his instructions with the significant and 
very appropriate words : ‘* For God is not 
the author of confusion, but of peace.” 
He then introduces another branch of the 
same subject by a reference to the prevail- 
ing usage: ‘‘ As in all the churches of 
the saints, let your women keep silence in 
the churches.’’2 

The same writer says that ‘‘ The close 
covering of women, as a permanent in- 
junction, is sustained by stronger appar- 
ent reasons than their silence.”’ ‘‘ Doth 





1 “Tt should be a humbling consideration to all her 
daughters that their sex was so greatly instrumental 
in the introduction of sin and misery, and make them 
less forward in attempting to be guides to others after 
such a miscarriage.” — Doddridge. 

2 Bishops Pearce, Benson, and McKnight adopt this 
reading, and say that the public worship and discipline 
in these churches was most perfect, because they had 
been planted and regulated by the apostles. 
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not nature teach you,” ete. The horns of 
this dilemma are not very sharp. Sup- 
pose we conclude that Paul did mean to 
teach that women ought always to be 
veiled in public? There is nothing in 
that repugnant to our ideas of propriety, 
or even to common custom. But there is 
a vital distinction between the two cases. 
One involves a principle of intrinsic im- 
portance. There is in it a serious ques- 
tion of right and wrong. The other is in 
itself, like matters of meat and drink, of 
no consequence whatever. It was mani- 
festly a question of expediency. There 
were reasons in Paul’s time for wearing 
veils, and he said, wear them. If there 
are reasons still, he would say wear them 
now. 

Again this writer says that the letter 
of this prohibition would forbid a woman 
to sing in public. The objection does not 
seem to me candid. There can be no one 
who does not see that speaking in public 
involves a wholly different principle from 
singing. A woman does not leave her 
subordinate position, and take the attitude 
of a teacher, when she lets her voice swell 
the common chorus of song. One must 
be hard pressed for arguments to call this 
‘“‘ usurping authority over the man.’’ 

There is equal disingenuousness in try- 
ing to include teaching in the common or 
Sabbath schools in the letter of the prohi- 
bition. The school rests upon a wholly 
different principle from the church. The 
school is essentially a family, of which 
the teacher, whether male or female, is 
the proper and acknowledged head. It is 
also urged that woman needs to take a 
part with the brethren in the social meet- 
ings, —that her piety is suffering from 
her deprivation. And it: is also claimed 
that the church needs these efforts of 
hers ; that her silent piety is already so 
much more ardent than the talking breth- 
ren’s piety, that her warm breath is wast- 
ed upon their coldness. Having brought 
this harmonious pair of assertions togeth- 
er, I leave them to mate as they can. 

But when it is alleged that the piety of 
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our churches is depressed from this cause, 
it would be fair to take a glance into the 
churches where the opposite practice pre- 
vails, and’ see whether they are really so 
much more advanced in spirituality, more 
blessed with genuine revivals, exerting a 
healthier influence in the community, and 
more efficient in promoting Christ’s king- 
dom at home and abroad. 

But, it is added, does not Paul, in for- 
bidding a woman to prophesy ‘* with her 
head uncovered,”’ imply that she might 
do so if veiled? No; for, like a wise 
teacher, he inculcates one thing at a 
time. There were two improprieties in 
the Corinthian women which he wished 
to correct. He first takes up one; and 
then, when; he is ready, expresses his 
mind about the other. 

I will notice but one other objection to 
Paul’s prohibition. It is urged that we 
have in the Bible frequent mention of fe- 
male prophets. My answer is, that I do 
not find any evidence that women exer- 
cised their prophetic gifts in such a way 
as to conflict with the precept of Paul. 
Miriam, with the women that followed 
her, joined in the triumphal song at the 
Red Sea, — the men singing a part, and 
the women answering them in response. 
Deborah sang an inspired song ; but even 
that does not appear to have been in a 
public assembly. Hannah’s prayer is 
given us, but there is no evidence that it 
was offered in public. The recorded pro- 
phetic utterances of Elizabeth and Mary 
were certainly in the retirement of home. 
Anna spoke of Christ to them who looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem. But the 
language does not imply that she gave a 
public address; but rather that she went 
around among her pious neighbors, and 
told them the glorious tidings. The 
propheters Huldah was consulted in pri- 
vate (see 2 Kings xxiii. 14); and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, the four 
daughters of Philip employed their gifts 
in a like modest manner, and in accord- 
ance with the prevailing usages of their 


nation. But if the opposite could be 
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made out, it would no more overthrow 
Paul’s distinct instructions, than the prac- 
tice of the patriarchs will stand against 
the teachings concerning polygamy. 

My own conclusion in regard to this 
matter is, that Paul did not need to live 
in our day in order to know the mind of 
the Spirit, and that the rule he gave is 
permanent in its nature, because based on 
reasons that are permanent. 

The tone of certain writers in regard to 
Paul’s wisdom on this subject is to be se- 
riously deprecated. If his perfect inspi- 

“ration is to be impeached here, why not 
anywhere else where a case is to be made 
out? If he would have modified his lan- 
guage in this respect had he lived in our 
day, we have equal reason to think he 
might have in other respects. These were 
the sentiments of Theodore Parker, who 
said that Jesus Christ would have taught 
far more advanced doctrines, had He lived 
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in the nineteenth instead of the first cen- 
tury. 

Shall we take the Bible as it is, or shall 
we subject it to “‘ modern improvements? ’’ 
At least let us keep to honest principles 
of interpretation. If any have ‘ pro- 
gressed ’’ beyond the ideas of the inspired 
apostle, instead of trying to make out 
that he did not mean what such plain 
words say, better frankly acknowledge, 
with a certain female preacher, ‘ There is 
where Paul and I differ.’’ 

The question of exceptions to the apos- 
tle’s rule I will not discuss any further 
than to remark, that if a rule is fully 
admitted, it may be a useless, if not dan- 
gexous, piece of casuistry, to try to form 
beforehand a code of exceptions. If they 
ever occur, they will best be met at the 
time by that common sense and Christian 
feeling that have been educated in sub- 
mission to the rule. 





HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION 


OF 


MINISTERS OF CUMBERLAND 


COUNTY, MAINE, FROM 1788 TO 1867. 


BY REV. ISAAC WESTON, CUMBERLAND CENTER, MAINE. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

I wisn to speak of Ministerial Associa- 
tions in general, often denominated, es- 
pecially in England, ‘* Ministers’ Meet- 
ings’’?; and which must always have 
been in vogue wherever a plurality of the 
brethren, even though but two or three, 
were found who could make it convenient 
to meet together. This irrepressible -de- 
sire of ‘taking sweet counsel together” 
may have been induced in part by their 
manner of life, consisting much in ‘‘ min- 
istering to minds diseased,’”’ and obtaining 
thereby a heart of friendship and deep 
sympathy. 

A ministers’ meeting! Yes, there it is. 
Go into yonder room. Stop a moment 
and listen at the door. It is no secret so- 
ciety ; no freemasonry aboutit. A compa- 


ny of devoted men, — ministers, ambassa- 
dors from the court of heaven, and, general- 
ly speaking, men of as much talent and 
integrity of character as are found in the 
community! There, upon’ their knees, 
with bowed hearts, and in humble tones 
before the God of heaven, they are pray- 
ing, and for what? For high places for 
themselves ? for authority over men? Are 
they asking for a crown that perisheth? 
for glittering dust and gilded nothings? 
No, but for grace to be faithful to the 
souls of men. Fear not the influence of 
such men. Conspiracy, is it? Too much 
power, dangerous to the peace of the com- 
monwealth ? O commonwealth, where is 
thy blush! Would that the motives of all 
thy constituents were as pure, as benevo- 
lent, as theirs ! 
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The church has need of just such men — 
vigilant, zealous, humble, efficient men — 
to defend its rights, and lead on to suc- 
cessful victory ‘‘ the sacramental host of 
God’s elect.’’ Truly ‘ called of God, as 
was Aaron,’’ and duly accredited by men, 
they are a separate class from other men ; 
representatives and leaders in a ‘“ king- 
dom which is not of this world.’? Let 
the sensible Cowper speak (not one of 
them) :— 

“The pulpit, and I name it filled 

With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 

With what intent I touch that holy thing: 
I say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar power) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there stands 
The legate of the skies ; — his theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear.” 


It is the ministers’ own meeting. Any 
one else there would be treated almost as 
a spy. It is a high-toned meeting, — 
genteel and yet gentle. Educated minds 
and loving hearts are there, and cordially, 
yet delicately, saith each speaking eye 
and clasping hand, ‘* Well met, brother.”’ 
And they go to work sharpening their 
scythes and mending their nets; and by 
laughing at each other’s wit and blunders, 
or their own, they may by the relaxation 
be better fitted for their work ; and by thus 
sharing with each other the benefits of 
their constantly accumulating experiences 
and observations, with the development of 
their varied idiosyncrasics of constitution 
and culture, they pass under a discipline 
which no minister can afford to lose. 

Much has been said and written with 
respect to the authority or prerogatives of 
the ministry. So there will be disputings 
in reference to civil matters. With re- 
spect to the latter, few will question the 
expediency of there being authority lodged 
somewhere. * Order is heaven’s first law.’” 
If in heaven, where holy intelligences 
come under a wholesome discipline for 
the general good, will it be considered as 
less needful on earth, where everything is, 
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at best, in a morally disjointed and dis- 
cordant state? 

It is very desirable to understand what 
are the limits pertaining to the clerical 
office, according to the Scriptures (our 
only guide in this matter) ; whether the 
office is a mere rope of sand, or whether 
it has some backbone to it. I remember 
once being present at a church-meet- 
ing for business, where Dr. Payson, the 
pastor, was present; when, some ques- 
tion coming up that required discus- 
sion and decision, some allusion was made 
that drew from Dr. P. the following: “I 
care nothing about myself, but the office 
should be respected.”” It would seem 
self-evident that a class of men who fill 
this office, whom the apostle calls ‘‘ am- 
bassadors for Christ,’’ called first by 
the Holy Spirit from darkness to light, 
and, by a conscious inward call of the 
same Spirit, to fill the priest’s office ; and 
who in the main answer the description of 
those who are sent in answer to prayer, 
as commanded by our Lord, when he said, 
‘* Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth laborers into his har- 
vest,’? — should be sanctioned and coun- 
tenanced in all things appropriately be- 
longing to their office, and the special du- 
ties of which God has clearly made known 
in his word. They ask for nothing more, 
and this not for self-aggrandizement, or 
love of power, but for the highest interest 
of the churches. 

What prerogatives shall be allowed 
ministers as incumbents of an office which 
the Scriptures clearly and prominently 
recognize as of divine origin? It has 
been represented that there is danger of 
too much power being lodged in such a 
body. But it is not to be supposed that 
such men as I speak of, chosen of God, 
and ordained by the elders over churches, 
men of acknowledged piety and humility, 
coming to call men to repentance, would 
wish to ‘lord it over God’s heritage.” 
Take any twelve or twenty men you please, 
from any evangelical association in New 
England, and watch them through the 
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year or years, and in their official ca- 
pacity and general behavior, as ‘* men 
walking humbly with God,’’ and where is 
the danger you forebode? And why would 
you withhold from them an authority, as 
the ambassadors of Christ, and ‘* stewards 
of the manifold grace of God,’’ to decide 
upon points of church polity or discipline, 
which you allow to referees appointed to 
decide on ‘points of civil law or equity, or 
to juries, for our courts, selected for that 
purpose ? 

In order to the safety and prosperity of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, composed of 
fallible and imperfect subjects, a due at- 
tention is to be paid to a wise regulation 
of all things pertaining to its doctrines 
and worship and polity (the more so for 
being of heavenly origin) ; and of this 
fact we are reminded when turning to the 
apostles’ plain and earnest directions 
touching this point. ‘It is only a cere- 
mony,” said one of Rey. Mr. Cecil’s peo- 
ple to him, adverting to some regulations 
of the church. ‘‘ The king is only a cer- 
emony,”’ replied Mr. Cecil. ‘‘ See that 
thou make all things after the pattern 
showed thee in the Mount,’’ was God's 
language to Moses. A looseness and care- 
lessness in regard to the examination and 
introduction of candidates for the minis- 
try and for ordination, or indifference too 
sadly manifested in church discipline, is 
fruitful of most direful effects. The thor- 
ough examination of those seeking a li- 
censure is becoming more and more im- 
portant as the day approaches when ‘‘ men 
will not endure sound doctrine.’’ Now, 
no reasonable man will deny to ministers 
the liberty they assume in the guardian- 
ship they have instituted in an associated 
capacity, by constituting themselves the 
judges in these matters. Who, if not 
they, feeling the weight of the aposto- 
lic direction, as they do, to ‘lay hands 
suddenly on no man,” referring to the 
trust imposed to commit this prerogative 
only “ to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also.’? Well-educated men, 
more or less of them having had experi- 
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ence in ecclesiastical matters, disinterest- 
ed, honest men as are found in the com- 
rounity, so that, from a sense of proprie- 
ty to them (a corresponding delegation from 
the church in connection if you choose), 
without a dissenting voice, should be 
awarded the authority they claim, and it 
is a claim only for the general good. A 
firmer adherence to this principle would 
have saved many an ecclesiastical council 
from embarrassment, and prevented the 
*¢ wounds which Christ has received in the 
house of his friends.”’ 


THE CUMBERLAND ASSOCIATION PROPER ; ITS 
FORMATION AND HISTORY, FROM 1788 To 
1867. 


The first meeting of this body was held 
with the Rev. Mr. Browne, of Strowd- 
water (now Westbrook), May 20, 1788. 

At this meeting it was Voted, that 
Messrs. Clarke, Browne, Gilman, Wil- 
liams, Deane, Lancaster, Chadwick, and 
Jewett (in all eight), be formed into an 
*¢ Association,’’? and that the Rev. Peter 
Smith, of Windham, and Thomas Fox- 
croft, of New Gloucester, be invited to 
join it. It was organized by electing 
Thomas Browne, Moderator, and Samuel 
Deane, Scribe. Thus was the way open 
for other ministers of this order, belong- 
ing to the county, to unite with them. 
The number to August, 1867, who have 
becn members, is about one hundred and 
eighty. 

Rev. Mr. Williams, of New Casco 
(now Falmouth), preached the first asso- 
ciational sermon, at Cape Elizabeth. 
Four meetings in a year were held, as 
now, the ministers preaching in rotation ; 
the minister of the place where the meet- 
ing was held having the right of nominat- 





1I perceive by the records that they commenced by 
meeting four timesa year. After a while they met ev- 
ery other month ; subsequently, only twice in the year ; 
thus going upon extremes. For about forty years past, 
the body has assembled on the second Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary (the annual meeting), and on the same day in 
the months of May, August, and November, respec- 
tively. 
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ing the preacher, which was done at each 
previous meeting. 

The minutes of the associational meet- 
ings contain little else than a record of 
brethren present, and their respective 
parts performed; the examination now 
and then of a candidate for licensure, and 
the adoption of good resolutions, many of 
which were doubtless carried into execu- 
tion. Quite frequent mention is made of 
thr need of measures to make their 
meetings more profitable. Their first 
scribe, Rev. Samuel Deane, held his office 
about twenty years. A good choice, and 
a ‘scribe well instructed’’ in penmanship 
especially (to say nothing of other qual- 
ifications), as is evidenced when you trace 
his chirography, with an ink that has 
faded not, so precise, legible, and beauti- 
ful withal, as if the good doctor expected 
his records were to be read by future gen- 
erations. 

Our meetings afford the means of a 
continuous theological training ; a kind of 
‘“‘ ministerial academy,’’ especially valua- 
ble to the young minister who has just 
entered his field of labor, though not to 
him only. 

That ‘‘ element of growth’’ so highly 
recommended by Dr. Bushnell, in his 
views on the ministerial character, per- 
haps is nowhere so successfully culti- 
vated as in these associational meetings. 
They will not supersede the necessity of 
the apostle’s injunction to Timothy, ‘ Till 
I come, give thyself to reading,’’ but 
rather be provocative of it, by ‘ stirring 
up the gift that is in the young min- 
ister.’? Every essay or exegesis he brings, 
every skeleton he prepares, every criticism 
he bears or bestows, every remark he hears 
pertaining to his great life-work, is worth 
more to him, much more, than all the 
pains it has cost him to be present ; and 
what is most to the point, he gains that 
which he can obtain nowhere else. Con- 
ference meetings, anniversaries of all de- 
scriptions, are good, very good, in their 
places, and good for others as well as for 
him ; but for the minister himself, for his 
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own special training, there is nothing can 
come in competition with it. 

And especially I remark does this truth 
hold good in cases where the ante-college 
life, or younger years, have been passed 
with but little mental culture. A scanty 
knowledge of books in general, and espe- 
cially of the Bible and theological works ; 
and if with it an irreligious, or non-reli- 
gious, family training, will greatly en- 
hance the value of the inetruction to be 
expected from an attendance upon associ- 
ational meetings. The novitiate (such he 
may be called) will find that with his A. 
M. and licensure he is but a small part of 
a minister yet ; he has much to learn that 
the bare walls of his alma mater or his 
theological lecture-room haye not Gen- 
ferred, highly valuable as those means 
are. And now comes the development of 
tact, the use of tools and nets, the appli- 
ances. As the physician or lawyer who 
makes proficiency in his calling has to be 
a studious, observing man all his days, so 
the minister. Expansiveness is the word 
I would use, intellectually and spiritual- 
ly ; a growing man and minister, so that 
all shall see and feel it. ‘* Let thy profit- 
ing appear unto all.”’ 

My remarks are general, yet conclu- 
sive; though, as in all cases, with the 
admission of exceptions. God has made 
some men 80 that they intuitively become 
fitted for their post, ‘‘to the manor 
born.”? With but few means of educa- 
tion of any kind, they spring up into use- 
fulness and eminence, such as Bunyan, 
Newton, Andrew Fuller, William Cary, 
and many others who were taught of God 
and by a deep spiritual experience. 

The earliest settlements in the ministry 
in Maine were in the county of York, as 
Rev. J. Greenleaf, in his Ecclesiastical 
Sketches of Maine, has informed us, viz. 
at York, Wells, Berwick, and Kittery. 
The Rev. Thomas Smith was the first or- 
dained minister in Cumberland County, 
at Falmouth, now Portland, March 8, 
1727. All the ministers in the Province, 
being only four in number, from the 
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above churches respectively, constituted 
the council. His pastorate was protract- 
ed to the term of sixty-eight years. He 
died in 1795, at the age of ninety-five. 

~ No mention of his name is made on the 
records of the Association, although he 
lived seven years after its formation. His 
advanced age and attendant infirmities 
would furnish a sufficient reason for his 
non-attendance. Yet, according to Mr. 
Willis, ministerial associations were held 
some fifty years before. 

Probably the supply of ministers was 
equal to the demand in those days. They 
were staid times, and the people and min- 
isters not being ‘‘ given to change,” and 
both, it may be, making a duty of neces- 
sit¥ in ‘‘ holding on,’* seeing it was some- 
thing like ‘* Hobson’s choice” with min- 
ister and people, they were mutually sat- 
isfied in keeping together. Or it might 
be that there was less ambition and ‘* love 
of filthy lucre ’’ on the one part, and less 
fastidiousness on the other. I say such a 
thing might be. 

Yet in the times of which we are writ- 
ing, and in later and in earlier times, New 
England’s history furnishes us with the 
adoption of usages respecting the settle- 
ment of her ministers, which have given 
a stability, permanency, and consequent 
value to the relation of pastor and people, 
as does not obtain at the present day. 
Generally, then, the minister, on his or- 
dination day, had found his place for 
life. 

‘¢ Settled for life’? was the rule, not the 
exception. Himeelf a sapling, he planted 
the infant oak before the parsonage door, 
and it took root, and grew up with him ; 
while his young bride, equally expectant 
of a long and happy stay where her be- 
loved had pitched his tent, and equally 
emulous to adorn the premises, planted 
the rose-tree under the window ; and year 
after year they would together watch the 
growth of these significant emblems of 
themselves. And there they abide, not to 
be removed until, through the infirmities 
of age, he should become incapacitated 
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for usefulness, or till called home to his 
heavenly rest. 

Observe here what lengthened pastor- 
ates the records of those times afford. It 
is good to look at them. Rev. Mr. Smith, 
sixty-eight years; Lyman, of York, sixty- 
one; Dr. Coffin, of Buxton, fifty-eight ; 
Dr. Deane, of Portland, fifty ; Dr. Hem- 
menway, of Wells, fifty-one. And all 
through the catalogue we have fifty and 
forty and thirty, and so on. Healthy 
men, generally, of sound and wholesome 
learning and piety, rearing their families 
in habits of industry ; their sons, some 
preparing for the ministry, some fur other 
professions, or the farm or shop; their 
daughters being educated to make good 
wives for ministers of another generation. 

I subjoin a few historical items as they 
occur upon the records. It will be rc- 
membered by those familiar with the 
dates of less than fifty years ago, how 
freely the social glass, and the burning of 
the Virginia weed, prevailed in all com- 
panies, and under all circumstances. Fu- 
nerals and ordinations and religious meet- 
ings did not escape the dangerous and de- 
filing practices. There was a gradual re- 
nouncement by ministers of spirit and wine 
drinking as a beverage, however, at wed- 
dings and funerals and social parties, as the 
temperance cause progressed in our land. 
As early as Nov. 9, 1813, this Association 
voted, ‘¢ That no ardent spirits or wine be 
used by them as a body for the future ”’; 
yet in 1820, at an ordination in Portland, 
at which I was present (it was at the 
house of a prosperous layman), I noticed, 
as an appendage to the dinner table, a 
well-filled sideboard of decanters, contain- 
ing, as I supposed, the ‘‘ forbidden fruit.” 
I saw no one partake of it. 


THE SCARCITY OF BOOKS. 


Nov. 2,1790. Voted, ‘‘ That the Mod- 
erator take charge of ‘ Dr. Leland’s View,’ 
3 vols. 8vo., for the use of the Associa- 
tion ; and that after two months, he lend 
one volume at a time to any member who 
shall call for it, to be returned in two 
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months.’ We judge that there must 
have been a great scarcity of this work, 
or something peculiarly valuable in it, or 
that money was not very plenty with 
our venerable fathers. Judging from pas- 
tors’ libraries at the present day, books 
were then more difficult to be obtained ; 
and yet, doubtless, more hard study of the 
Bible, and diligent search into volumes of 
theological science was made, than (it is 
feared) obtains at the present day. There 
were men to whom, other than to John 
Bunyan, might be applied the aphorism, 
‘“‘ Beware of the man of one book.” 

In the vote which follows, we see the 
fire of missionary zeal beginning to kin- 
dle, which afterwards burst out in the 
formation of the ‘* Maine Missionary So- 
ciety.” 

May 3, 1793. Voted, ‘‘ That the Asso- 
ciation will do their endeavor to supply 
the destitute parishes and plantations 
with a missionary or missionaries for so 
long a time as eight or ten Sabbaths in 
the present year, and that to promote so 
laudable a design, we engage to pay nine 
shillings each tuwards defraying the ex- 
penses, etc.; and that the Rev. Messrs. 
Clark, Gilman, Williams, and Johnson, 
should go into the back part of Cumber- 
land County two weeks each.”’ 

Nine shillings! A dollar was a dollar 
in those days. Allowing each of the ten 
members to pay his proportion, there 
were four pounds and ten shillings ‘‘ law- 
ful money,’’ and very lawfully and benev- 
olently appropriated too. This sum was 
probably all that was raised for mission- 
ary purposes at that day, but seventy 
years afterwards the churches in Maine 
support a hundred missionaries in part, 
at the expense of twelve or fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, which sum needs doubling, 
this hour, to meet generously the wants 
of the destitute and feeble churches in 
our own State. 

Records. — Portland, Sept. 8, 1813. 
Voted, that the Association adjourn to at- 
tend the funeral of Captains Burrows and 
Blythe (the two commanders who fell in 
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the engagement off Portland), and who 
were buried side by side in Munjoy Cem- 
etery. 

Oct. 16, 1827. The Association met at 
the house of Bro. C. Jenkins. During 
the session, a message was received from 
Bro. Payson, now sick. ‘The purport of 
the message was a hearty assurance of the, 
ardent love .with.which he remembered 
them, even in death; an exhortation to 
love one another with a pure heart, fer- 
vently ; to love their work ; to be diligent 
in it; to expect success, to bear up under 
their discouragements, be faithful unto 
death, and look for their reward in heav- 
en.’’ He died Oct. 22, 1827. 

At a meeting held at Pownal, August, 
1835, the subject of irregularities in preach- 
ing without license was taken up. It was 
recommended that the Association resolve, 
that the introduction of persons as preach- 
ers into Congregational pulpits, who have 
not received approbation according to 
the standing rules and practices of our as- 
sociations and churches, strongly tends to 
degrade the Christian ministry, subvert 
the order and peace of the churches, and 
that it ought therefore to be uniformly 
discountenanced. This report was accept- 
ed by the Association at a very full meet- 
ing of the body, then consisting of the 
most able and efficient ministers. 

A review of the records informs us that 
from time to time the brethren were 
awake to the importance of adopting fresh 
means for their own growth in grace, and 
for a revival of religion. Indeed the or- 
dinary routine of exercises at each meet- 
ing, in the exhibition of sermons and 
plans and exegeses, and themes on the va- 
tious important religious subjects, was 
calculated to keep alive the spirit of their 
profession; which, together with their 
earnest prayers, when assembled, four 
times a yéar through a course of years, 
must speak well for this body of men. 

At a meeting of this body, held May, 
1820, at the house of the Rev. T. Hil- 
liard, in Gorham, a new basis for the gov- 
ernment and action of the Association, 

e 
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having been previously agitated, was 
adopted by-a majority of two thirds and 
more, which put somewhat of a new face 
upon its character. 

The articles composing this ‘‘ more def- 
inite basis of union’’ are on record, which 
differ not essentially from the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, or what are usually styled 
the ‘‘ doctrines of grace.”? It now became 
necessary that all who were in favor of 
adopting these new regulations should re- 
unite, by subscribing them as the evidence 
of their being dona fide members. 

The Rev. Asa Rand, formerly of Gor- 
ham, Me , and who united with the As- 
sociation in 1809 or 1810, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘* My settlement in Gorham was at 
the time when the question of separation 
from Unitarians was agitated generally in 
New England, but both classes were still 
associated in. most places. I found in 
1808, 9, 10, the members of the Cumbher- 
land Association (with their churches) 
about thus: Dr. Deane, Unitarian, though 
he scarcely knew it; Mr. Nichols, an 
avowed and intelligent Unitarian; Mr. 
Tilton, a reticent Unitarian; Messrs. Lan- 
caster, Herrick, Mosely, Kellogg, Bradley, 
D. Weston (of Gray), Miltimore, Gregg, 
Orthodox in conviction and- profession. 
Some were regarded as only moderate Cal- 
vinists,! or, more correctly, Armenians, 
The pastors of the first church in North 
Yarmouth (Rev. Mr. Gilman’s), and three 
or four others which sprouted from it, 
were thoroughly Orthodox, as were their 
churches, the abiding fruits of Mr. Gil- 
man’s ministry, and of a remarkable re- 
vival in 1791. Now, the ordination of 
Mr. Nichols in Portland in 1808, as col- 
league pastor with Dr. Deane, and the re- 
fusal of Mr. Payson to give him the ‘ right 
hand," had brought the Unitarian question 





1 This term of “* Moderate Calvinists” covers rather a 
wide space in theology. I remember that the minister 
of my childhood was ordained as one of this descrip- 
tion over an Orthodox church ; a very worthy man he 
was, but after a few years he avowed Unitarian princi- 
ples. Probably the zealous and fervent Mr. Wesley 
and his followers would prefer calling such moderate 
Armenians. 
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into the Association; and when Francis 
Brown (afterwards President of Dart- 
mouth College) came, in 1810, and set- 
tled in North Yarmouth, there were four 
of us who had not united with the Asso- 
ciation, viz. Dutton, Payson, Rand, and 
Brown. We consulted together, and 
agreed to join, and see if we could induce 
the brethren to have some exercises cal- 
culated to be more useful to us as minis- 
ters than had been wont. We had no 
special reference to Unitarianism in this 
movement, if I remember right, but the 
question soon came up, and the discussion 
was continued. I do not think the older 
members would have moved in the matter 
for years, if we juniors had not joined the 
Association. The discussions, when I 
was present, were uniformly in a pleasant 
mood. The new members, after Brother 
Brown united, were all decidedly evangel- 
ical.’’? Thus far Mr. Rand. 

I would here. remark that the practice 
of the Association has been, ever since, to 
admit members only upon condition of 
subscribing the Articles of Faith adopted 
in 1820. It was optional with the former 
members to do so or not. Most of them 
did sign the articles. 

The compiler would here take the lib- 
erty to say that this beloved brother is 
now living in Ashburnham, Mass., at the 
age of eighty-four, with faculties but lit- 
tle impaired, if we may judge from his 
nice style of chirography, and accurate 
and intelligent manuscript. As a strong 
pillar in the churches of Maine, he was 
much valued and respected ; and, rich in 
theological lore, he had no superior, if 
equal, among his contemporaries. As 
much as we of Dr. Payson’s church loved 
our own pastor, and appreciated his 
preaching (almost to a fault), we always 
considered it a treat to listen to the good 
minister from Gorham, ‘‘ 80 courageous 
and honest and earnest in the exhibition 
of the truth ; so keen and pure in style ; 
and inclined to give us a little more of 
naked doctrines in his discourses than his 
good brother-in-law Payson thought expe- 
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* dient to do, so that occasionally the ex- 
change of pulpits was a benefit all round.! 
With respect to the ‘‘ division” alluded 
to, I see no inconsistency or impropriety in 
adopting the means which led to it. The 
natural course of things must have led to 
such a result. To the majority of the 
members, it scemed full time that the line 
of demarcation be drawn. Yet I do be- 
lieve my brethren of the body I represent 
were free from all bigotry, in maintain- 
ing, with the conscientious firmness they 
did, the truths which were embodied in 
the creed prepared by this committee as.a 
standard. It was the embodiment of 
those principles which our Puritan fathers 
had embraced, and practiced for two hun- 
dred years, and Congregationalism had 
flourished well under their reign. 

We verily gather strength when we sit 
down, and look over the names of those 
who during the past eighty years have be- 
belonged to that venerable body of minis- 
ters; men of great diversity of gifts ; in- 
telligent, godly, devoted men ; trained up 
carefully for their particular calling ; of 
greater or less experience in the ways and 
ordinances of God ; from different quar- 
ters of the land, and from other lands ; 
bringing with them the result of various 
educational, literary, and theological ad- 
vantages, to enhance the value of the 
common stock. 

Here it will be found that the ** growth”’ 
insisted upon so earnestly by Dr. Bush- 
nell as an essential element of the minis- 
ter’s ability and usefulness, is promoted 
as it can be nowhere else, other things be- 
ing equal. He must be a dunce, to begin 
with, that can witness the gentle collisions 





1 Not that Dr. Payson’s preaching was defective in 
strength and pungency of doctrine, but it savored more 
of Rev. Mr. Newton’s fashion, viz. “of using the doc- 
trines as we use a lump of sugar in a cup of tea; they 
are found there, but not in the lump.” Mr. Rand pre- 
ferred to lead you down into the hold of the ship and 
show you the timbers naked (and crooked some of 
them); but you saw and felt more palpably in what 
constituted the strength and durability of the divine 
transport in which your hopes for eternity were em- 
barked. 
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of mind with mind, the corruscations of 
genius in its multiform efflorescences, and 
the fruits of pastoral experience, with all 
the varied criticisms of differently gifted 
minds on important subjects, and not have 
grown under them (true, some of us 
may have rather groaned than grown). 
More relevant still these remarks become, 
as bearing upon those who entered late 
into the ministry, or with a less amount 
of preparation for it. 

Ordinarily we are not to expect a full- 
grown minister at once. Prepared with 
tools, your fishing gear, your apparatus ; 
now comes the development of tact, now 
for the appliances. You have got to learn 
how to apply. Dr. Bushnell would say, 
‘¢ You must grow ”’; 80 we say, if we have 
anything to begin with. But where there 
is not this expansive power or tendency, 
we must be content to be a snail or an 
oyster; but have we not mistaken ‘our 
profession? How many of us had better 
never wasted time upon our one talent, I 
cannot’ say. An early examination into 
the matter might have proved as mortify- 
ing in our case, as in that of the too con- 
fident father, who sent his son to Rev. 
Rowland Hill to be examined, assuring 
him that the talent was there, wrapped in 
the napkin; who received for answer 
from Mr. Hill, ‘‘ I shook the napkin, and 
shook it, but I could find nothing there.”’ 

Surely the element of growth is necessa- 
ry towardsa profitable and successful mim- 
istry, a8 much so as in either of the other 
professions. See it in all of them, how pal- 
pable ; the dwarf and the giant are fit com- 
parisons in the case. In the ministry, look 
at Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Griffin, and a 
host of others in our own country ; Gar- 
diner Spring, p. p., with his back-load of 
octavos, now traveling on the verge of 
the better land, —a busy, growing man 
all his days, and see what it has come to. 
Or look across the Atlantic, and see the 
far-famed commentator, Thomas Scott ; 
also John Newton, John Bunyan, Andrew 
Fuller, and many such, who grew almost 
all after they had entered the profession 
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but the germ was there, — growing min- 
isters, intellectually and spiritually, all 
their days. I have not said that the at- 
tendance at the meetings I am pleading for, 
is the only means, or absolutely necessary to 
this growth ; but that it affords one of the 
best means to acquire it, and he is not 
wise who unnecessarily absents himself 
from them... The man of twenty or forty 
years’ standing in the ministry will tes- 
tify to the truth of my remarks: if not, 
his bare and meager discourses, preached 
over and over again, will do it for him. 

‘*T went by the field of the slothful, 
and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding ; and lo! it was all grown 
over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall there- 
of was broken down. Then I saw and 
considered it well. I looked and received 
instruction.’’ Or, ‘‘ He shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his 
leaf also shall not wither.”” ‘‘ They shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age; they 
shall be fat and flourishing.”’ 

If not of the Association proper, yet 
there were those who deserve honorable 
mention from their relative position, whose 
names follow. They were occasionally 
present at the meetings, and might be 
called honorary members. They come 
into my ‘‘ ground-work,”’ as a “fringe or 
border,”’ which sets off to advantage not 
itself only, but the ground which it richly 
embellishes. 

Rev. Jonathan Scott, of Minot, was one 
of this number, of whom any body might 
be proud, than whom no minister in 
Maine has left a deeper mark of piety and 
zeal in his Master’s work. He was origi- 
nally from Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; came 
to Minot in 1792, and was installed in 
1796 ; and died there, 1819, aged seventy- 
five. He possessed the power of fascinat- 
ing and holding the attention of his au- 
dience to a remarkable extent, especially 
in prayer; so that an hour was not cob- 
sidered a long time to be absorbed in this 
exercise by his hearers ; and so of all his 
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pulpit exercises, owing to their deep spir- 
ituality. 

Rev. Rufus Anderson, of North Yar- 
mouth (now Cumberland), was not a 
member, for reasons not known, but occa- 
sionally was present. He was a good 
man, and strong in the doctrines as pro- 
fessed by Dr. Emmons or Hopkins ; a Cal- 
vinist, yet somewhat of a different shade 
from his near neighbor, Father Gilman, 
of Yarmouth. He removed to Massachu- 
setts in 1805, where he died. The pres- 
ent Rufus Anderson, p. p., is his son. 

Father Eaton, of Harpswell, was an- 
other ; a man of varied talents and appli- 
ances, and not a little eccentric withal. 
He was doctor, lawyer, and judge, as well 
as minister, and quite a convenience to 
his people. He was among the last that 
wore the large white wig of preceding 
days. Rev. Mr. Gilman, Dr. Deane, of 
Portland, and Mr. Eaton, I think I have 
seen with them on. This head-dress be- 
gan to be dismissed about the time that 
men began to stop wearing long hair, 
small clothes, and shoe buckles. In such 
repute was Father Eaton for a wise and 
sagacious head, that it seems it was 
sometimes coveted by his brethren. It 
happened once at a meeting of the minis- 
ters, on special business, that some broth- 
er was heard to say, ‘‘ Father Eaton, I 
wish I had your wig,”’ meaning his head. 
In his facetious and characteristic manner, 
he replied, ‘Sir, you— may — have — 
the wig.” Mr. Eaton was president of 
the board of trustees of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society for several years, and died 
after a long pastorate, at the age of eighty- 
six years, in 1822, and was buried with his 
wig in the coffin with him, as it is said. 
An extensive revival of religion took 
place among his people soon after his set- 
tlement. 

Rev. Paul Coffin, p. p., the honored 
parish priest of Buxton, was from New- 
buryport, Mass. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, urbane and scholarly, who 
filled up his pastorate with good examples 
and wise instructions. He died in Bux- 
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ton in 1821, aged eighty-four. He grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1759. I was 
personally acquainted with him. A pub- 
lished autobiography, in the form of a 
missionary journal in the eastern parts of 
Maine, shows the author to the life. 

But I must here insert a word about 
Bowdoin College, which was in one sense 
a child of the Cumberland Association. 
The following is from the records : — 

“¢ Nov. 4, 1788. Voted, to petition the 
General Court (Mass.) for the establish- 
ment of a college and endowment of the 
same, in the County of Cumberland.” 
Thirty of the members numbered in this 
Association acknowledged Bowdoin as 
their Alma Mater. 

Rev. Messrs. Appleton and Allen, sec- 
ond and third presidents, were men in all 
respects as eligible for their station as could 
be found in New England at the time of 
their election. The writer can boast of 
but a slight acquaintance with either. 
Dr. Appleton’s occasional sermons preach- 
ed in Portland, one on the perpetuity of 
the Sabbath, the other on Peace, I think 
Iheard. Two ordination sermons of his 
are in my possossion. I had had such an 
impression of the rare qualities of these 
two presidents, both from what I had 
seen and heard, that I would have prized 
as highly as any other literary blessing 
their presence and acquaintance. They 
could not be heard in the pulpit and be 
pronounced conmon men. The elocution- 
ary gift of President Appleton might be 
summed up in the words elegant simplicity. 
A voice notof great power, but sweetly har- 
monious and affectionate, and everything 
about his manners and speech, while in 
the pulpit, partook of an unqualified 
self-respect ; respect for his hearers, and 
pre-eminently so with regard te the great 
and adorable presence he seemed so deeply 
to realize. His style of writing was pure, 
classic, and effective. His published ser- 
mon at the ordination of Rev. Reuben 
Nason, Freeport, in 1810, on the ‘ Im- 
mutability of Religion,” contains arSu- 
ments strikingly demonstrative of the 
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fact, that true religion 1s the same in ev- 
ery age. Even the mild and respectful 
Appleton is not afraid, in this discourse, 
to bear testimony to truths which the fas- 
tidiousness of an over-delicate age, of a 
much later date, is almost prepared to 
repudiate. I never met with him per- 
sonally but once. I ventured to call 
upon him in Brunswick, while on my way © 
journeying eastward to my place of resi- 
idence, having been settled in the minis- 
try but a short time. Very courteously 
did he receive me, although with my nat- 
ural proclivities I felt somewhat abashed 
in his presence, — the presence of a 
president! My call was short, but 
in imagination I now seem to follow him, 
as, having learned the place of my abode, 
he stood up before the map, and with his 
classic finger (accompanying his eye of 
great brilliancy) he moved it to the spot, 
—a little spot it was on the seaboard, — 
and there stopped, seemingly gratified to 
know who I was, and where I labored. 
O he was a fatherly man ; how his pupils 
must have loved and honored and lament- 
ed him ! 

His successor, now living (Dr. Allen) I 
have heard preach, but know little of. 
There was peculiar neatness in his preach- 
ing, as to voice and style and general air 
both in the pulpit and out. He was very 
attractive in his preaching, and in his 
general bearing you were unmistakably 
sure that you were in the presence of a 
scholarly Christian gentleman. May his 
evening sun keep above the horizon for 
years of comfort and usefulness to come! 
The world needs just such men for refer- 
ence, both literary and theological, espe- 
cially for living, biographical cyclopedias. 
Men that were born in the last century 
are becoming scarce, 80 that we may well 
all unite in the old fashioned prayer, 
‘¢ The Lord spare useful lives.’’. 

Presidents ; the first, fourth, and fifth, 
very honorable men, — have stood, or will 
stand, each his own expositor. 

In speaking of the duties, responsibili- 
ties, and privileges of ministers, such as 
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in all honesty and reason are equal by na- 
ture and grace and good culture to fill 
such an office, I would not in a single 
iota derogate the sacredness and utility of 
the church as connected with the minis- 
try, but would affectionately counsel min- 
isters that they keep inviolate a regard to 
that tender and delicate union which 
must, from the nature of the case, subsist 
between these two ecclesiastical depart- 
ments. They live only by this mutual re- 
gard for each other. The church is 80 
constituted by its ‘‘ Great Head,’’ that 
the ministry is essential to the life and 
usefulness of the church, and vice versa. 
With no allowance unduly felt for the 
class of men I am speaking of, I think 
that without exaggeration it may be safe- 
ly inferred from Scripture and reason, 
that the promulgation of the gospel can 
never be fully accomplished, and the great 
ends of its Founder be realized, unaided 
by the ministers of the sanctuary. Uni- 
versal experience and observation are on 
this side of the question. There is a 
charm and a power in the ministrations, 
in the pulpit and out of it, of a conscien- 
tious, consistent man of God, that keeps 
the parties together as no other means 
can. 

Our meetings commence and close with 
prayer. The first hour 1s spent in devo- 
tional exercises, and in each brother’s giv- 
ing an account of the condition of his 
flock, whether in a revived state or other- 
wise. Such a practice usually proves a 
quickening appeal to each other ; some- 
thing like a voice which says, ‘‘ Give an 
account of thy stewardship.”” Thereby 
an acquaintance is also obtained of the 
history of the respective churches under 
their charge, and many practical hints 
are thrown out which can scarcely fail to 
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be appreciated, especially by the younger 
brethren. 

The afternoon hours come laden with 
their respective but pleasant responsibili- 
ties ; such as reading a sermon for minute 
criticism, essays, or exegesis, exhibitions of 
plans of sermons, or the discussion of 
some theological question. The public 
exercises are also criticised, with kindly 
feelings, yet proving of essential benefit 
to him who in his turn taketh off his 
jacket, and to him who keepeth it on. 

Of the one hundred and eighty mem- 
bers of the Association, one hundred and 
sixteen are college graduates. 

The colleges from which the members 
were graduated, are the following, viz. 
H.C. 22, D.C. 22, B. C. 30, ¥.C. 9, M. 
0.9, A. C. 8, B. U. 5, W.C. 4, scatter- 
ing 7; total 116. 

During the first twenty-five years of 
the history of the Association, embracing 
forty members, there was but one who 
had not received a public education. 
About one hundred received a public the- 
ological education. Of the first forty 
members. only three are now living. Of 
the first sixty, eight are living. Of the 
whole number (one hundred and eighty) 
it is supposed that one hundred are living. 
Of the twenty-two who have been licensed 
by this body, eight are supposed to be liv- 
ing. (See Table.) Rev. Noah Cressey, 
now residing in Portland, is ninety-one 
years of age, and is the oldest man belong- 
ing to the Association. I called upon 
him recently, and found him still able to 
be about. He is nearly stone deaf. With 
great difficulty I made my voice to be 
heard by him. He said he did not preach 
at present, but left the impression that he 
should try again by and by! His voice 
and lungs seem as sound and strong as ever. 
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Nors. — The following Table will give, in the first column, the names of the members ; in the second column, 
the place where they preached ; third, the year they were ordained or installed, or admitted to the Association ; 
fourth, place and date of birth ; fifth, the initials of the college at which they graduated, and the year, or if a pri- 
vate education ; sixth, the name of the theological institution at which they were educated, and date of the time of 
leaving, or of the minister with whom they studied ; the seventh column will show their decease, time and place, 
or their present place of residence. 
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. Where 
Original Members. preached. 
Thomas Browne, |Stroudwater, 
Benj. Chadwick, |Scarbo’, Dunst. 
Ephraim Clark, — |Cape Elizabeth, 
Samuel Deane, p. p.|Falmo’, n. Port. 
Tristram Gilman, o. Yarm., 1st, 
Thomas Lancaster, |Scarboro’, 1st, 
Caleb Jewett, Gorham, 
Ebeneze Williams, |New Casco, 
Afterwards\added. 
Peter 'T. Smith, Windham, 
Samuel Foxcroft, |New Gloucester, 
Elijah Kellogg, /Portland, 
John Strickland, Turner, 
Daniel Standish, 
Jacob Herrick, Durham, 
Nathaniel Stone, |Windham, 
Caleb Bradley, Westbrook, 
Elisha Mosely, New Gloucester, 
Nathan Tilton, Scarboro’, 2d, 
William Gregg, Cape . 
Alfred Johnson, Freeport, 
Daniel Weston, Gray, 
Jer. Noyes, |Gorham, 
William Miltimore, |New Casoo, 
Edw. Payson, p.p. |Portland, 2d, 
John Dutton, N. Yarmo’, 2d, 
Asa Rand, Gorham, 
Smith, N. Yarmo’, 2d, 
Francis Brown, p.p.|N. Yarmo’, 1st, 
Benjamin Sawyer, |Cape El 
Ich’d Nichols, p.p. |Portland, 1st, 
Reuben Nason, |Freeport, 
John Turner, Biddeford, 
N. 8. 8. Beman, p.p.|Portland, 3d, 
Allen Greely, er, 
Perez Chapin, Pownal, 
Gardiner Kellogg, |Windham, 
Timothy Hilliard, |Gorham, 
Winthrop Bailey, {Brunswick, * 
Jona. Coggswell, ais 
Josiah G. Merrill, |Otisfield, 
Joseph W. Curtis, IN. Yarmo’, Ist, 
Enos Merrill, 
Otis C. Whiton, _|N. Yar., Wt. HL. 
Samuel Woodbury, |N. Yarmo’, Ist, 
Portl’d Chapel, 
Thos. J. Murdock, | coll. with Rev. 
E. Kellogg, 
Samuel Stone, Cumberland, 
A. Cummings, p.p. |N. Yarmo’, Ist, 


Thaddeus Pomeroy, 
Thos: M. Smith, p.p. 


Noah Cressey, 
Elijah Jones, 
Caleb Hobart, 
Sam’l H. Peckham, 


Gorham. 

Portl’d Chapel, 
Brunswick, 

N. Yar. Chapel, 
Minot, 

N. Yar., Wt. Hl. 
Gra; 





Charles Jenkins, 
Noah Emerson, 
Bennet Roberts, 
Thomas Jameson, 
Jas. P. Richardson, 
Benjamin Rice, 
Moses Sawyer, 
Bennet Tyler, p.p. 


Pol’d & Otisfield| 
New Gloucester 
Scarboro’, 
Portland, 2d, 


Henry C. Jewett, | Westbrook, 


David Shepley, IN. Yarmo’, Ist, 
James Gooch. West Minot, 
Thomas Tenney, tandish, 




















Birth. Gradua- | Theological | P*RORtjcnee, 
— Education. or Decease. 
Haverhill, Ms. 1733/H.C. 1752 a. 1797, Str’dw’tr, 64 
H.C. 1770 id. 1719, Scarboro’. 
Stonington, Ct. 1722 id. 1797, C.Eliza., 75. 
Taunton, Ms. 1733|H.C. 1760) id. 1814, Portland. 
Exeter, N.H. 1735|/H.C. 1757 id. 1809, N. Yarm’th 
Rowley, Ms. 1742|H.C. 1764 d. 1831, aged 89. 
Newburyport, Ms. D.C. 1776 id. 1802, Gorham, 
Roxbury, Ms. _  |H.C. 1760 id. 1799, N. Casco. 
Portland, Me. 1731t|/H.C. 1753|Rev. T. Smith. {d. W’dham, 1826, 95 
Boston, Ms. 1735|H.C. 1754|His fath’r, Bost.|d.1807, N.Glouc’r,72 
Hadley, Ms. D.C. 1785|Rev. J. Murray./d. 1842, Portland, 81 
Hadley, Ms. Y.C. 1761 b= 
Lexington, Ms. 1768|/H.C. 1790 id. 1836, Standish, 68 
H.C. 1777 id. 1832, Durham. 
Provincetown, Ms. |H.C. 1795) . 
Dracut, Ms. 1772|/H.C. 1795) id. 1861, Westb’k, 89 
Windham, Ct. D.C. 1790 4.1826,N.Glouc’st’r. 
Kensington,N.H. 1772|H.C. 1796 id. 1851, Scarboro’. 
Lond’derry, N.H. 1764|D.C. 1787 Deceased, aged 92. 
Plainfield, Ot. 1767|D.C. 1785 a. 1837, aged 70. 
Amherst, N. H. 1764)H.C. 1795 id. 1837, aged 73. 
Newburyport, Ms. D.C. 1799 Deceased 1807. 
Londonderry, N. H. |D.C. 1798 4 
Rindge, N. H. 1783/H.C. 1803/S. Payson, p.p. jd. 1827, Portland, 44 
Rindge, N. H. 1783/D.C. 1806/Dr. Burton. |Ashburnham, Ms. 
Northampton, Ms. Private, |Rev. O. Crosby.|d.°47, Cumberl’d, 91 
Chester, N. H. 1784/D.C. 1805 id. 1820, aged 36. 
Boothbay, Me. 1782/D.C. 1808/Abijah Wines. |Salisbury, Ms. 
Salem, Ms. 1784|H.C. 1802\Dr. Barnard.  {d. 1859, Cambridge. 
Dover, N. H. H.C. 1802)/Pres’t Appleton/d.’35, Clark: -Y. 
id. Dorchester, 
N. Lebanon, N.Y. 1785|M.C. 1807|Kiah Bayley. |Carbondale, Til. 
N.Yarmouth, Me. 1781|M.C. id. 1866, Turner. 
Benson, Vt. 1783|M.C. 1808 id. 1839, Pownal. 
Hadley, Ms. 1765|Y.C. 1786 id. 1826, Windham. 
Cambridge, Ms. H.C. 1793 id. Gorham, Me. 
1784|H.C. 1807|/Andover, 1810/d. 1835, aged 51. 
1782|/H.C. 1806/Andover, 1810/d.’64, Burlingt.,N.J. 
Conway, N.H. 1787|Private, |E. Payson, 1815|Cambridge, Ms. 
Windsor, Vt. D.C. 1811)Andover, 1815/d. 1857, Hadley, Ms. 
Falmouth, Me. 1786|B.C. 1808|Andover, 1813\d. Orford, N. H. 
Winchendon, Ms. Private, ‘Westmoreland, N.H. 
Acworth, N. H. D.C. 1811 Deceased 1819. 
Norwich, Vt.  1790/D.C. 1812)Andover, 1818/d.’26,Canterbury,37 
Bangor. 
Andover, Ms. 1790/H.C. 1817/Andover, 1820/d. 1856, on shipbo’rd 
$. Hampton, Ms. 1782/W.C. 1810/Andover, 1813/d. 1858, DeWitt,NY. 
Stamford, Ct. 1797|¥.C. 1816/Andover, 1820|Deceased 1864. 
Meredith, N. H. 1792/D.C. 1818|Andover, 1821/d.1831, E.H’tf’d, Ct. 
N. Salem, N. H. 1776|/W.C. 1805/Mr. Packard. |Portland, Me. 
Holden, Me. 1790|Private, |Bangor, 1820/Minot. 
Braintree, Ms. 1795|D.C.. 1815/Andover, 1818/d. 1860, N. Yarm. 65 
r. id. Westminster, Ms. 
Barre, Ms. 1786|/W.C. 1813 id. 1832, Portland. 
Hollis, N. H. 1787|M.C. 1834)Andover, 1817|Deceased. 
Dunbarton, N. H.1794/D.C. 1818/Andover, 1891|Exeter, N. H. 
Cambridge, Ms. 1796/Private, gor, 1825/d 1864, Gray. 
Massachusetts, B.U. 1808|/Andover, 1811/d. 1847, Winchendon 
Middlebury, Ct. 1783/¥.C. 1804) Asahel Hooker. |Deceased 1858. 
Massachusetts, B.U. 1824/Andover, 1827/d. 1846, Gloucester. 
Solon, Me. 1804|B.C. 1825)Andover, 1828|Yarmouth, Me. 
N.Yarmouth, Me. 1800/B.C. 1823) ‘Deceased 1847. 
Bradford, Ms. 1798ID.C. 1825|Dr. Tyler. Plymouth, Iowa. 
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Where 


Original Members. preached. 


Gradua- 


Birth. ity 


Present Place of 
Residence 
or Decease. 


Theological 
Education. 





Geo. E. Adams, D.p. 
Isaac Weston, Cumb’d Center, 
Thomas Riggs, Gray, 
G. C. Beckwith, D.p.|Port’d, High St. 
W. T. Dwight, p.p. |Portland, 3d, 
Cephas H. K Freeport, 
Jonathan Windham, 
\Saccarappa, 
ray, 
Portl’d, Bethel, 
‘oland, 
Falmouth, 2d, 
Wiston, 


? 
Portland, 2d, 
.|Port’d, High St. 
Falmouth, 1st, 
Poland, 

Wi 


Brunswick, 


NW. Sheldon, 
. W. She 
J. B. Condit, p.p. 


Eben G. 
Samuel H. Shepley, 


Horace B. Chap’ 
Ariel P. Chute, ~ 
Wiliam Warren, 
Jotham Sewall, 





‘/Portl’d, Bethel, 
‘Cumb’d Center, 
Port’d, Abyssn. 
Falmouth, 2d, 
Standish, 

Cape Elizabeth, 
Lewiston, 
Gorham, 
Lisbon, 

whal, 
— Bethel, 


James Drummond, 
Aaron C. Adams, 
— Merrill, 
illiam V. Jordan, 
George W. Bourne, 
Allen Lincoln, 
John Wilde, 
David M. Mitchell, 
Albert W. Fiske, 
Calvin Chapman, 
J.J.Carruthers, D.D. 
Thomas G. Mitchell, 
Stephen Gould, 
J. R. Adams, D.p. 
William Tobey, 
Newell A. Prince, 
Elijah K : 
i ellog; 
Royal Par! ~ 
Edmund K. Alden 
Alpheus 8..Packard, 
John Perham. 


ray, 
Falmouth, 2d, 
Port., City Miss. 
Searboro’, 1st, 
Saccarappa, 
Portland, 2d, 
Auburn, 
Poland, 
Gorham, 
IScarboro’, 
(New Gloucester, | 
? 


|Harpswell, 
Cape E.&Fal.2d 
N. Yarmo’, lst, 
Bowd. College, 
Windham, 

New Gloucester, 
Lisbon & Durh. 


Freeport, 

Ag’t Tract Soc., 
Standish, 
\Scarboro’, 1st, 
Falmouth, 2d, 





Isaac Carleton, 
Luther Wiswall, 
Benjamin Lynch, 
Charles A. Aiken, 
J.R. 

J..B. Wheelwright, 
Charles Pagkard, 
Joseph Loring, 
Uriah Balkam 


Ww ? 
Port’d, Abyssn. 
N. Yarmo’, Ist, 
Porti’d, Bethel, 
Westbrook, 
New Gloucester, 
Pownal, 
Lewiston, 
Portl’d, Union, 
Scarboro’, 1st, 
Port’d, Abyssn. 








Samuel H. Merrill, \Portl’d, Bethel, 


3% |Cauaan, Ct. 


8 
1858 


|Eccleforh’m,Scot. 1800 


Saco, Me. 
2 


5 
Buckfield, Me. 


Y.C. 1821 

Private, 
1823) 

M.C. 1822 
1813) 


Worthington,Ms. 1801 
Plymouth, Ms. 1787 
Connecticut, 

W.Granville,N.Y.1801 
1795 
1802 
1792; 


1799 
1801 
1797 


|Greenfield, Ct. 
Benson, Vt. 


Raynham, Ms. 
Bradford, Ms. .C. 
\lassachusetts, + 1824 
.C. 1818 

. 1811 


E. Haddam, Ct. , 
. 1826 


Woburn, Ms. 


Weymouth, Ms. 
Gilmanton, N. H. 
Worcester, Ms. 


1790 
1808; 


Private, 
H.C. 1823 


Private, 
C.N.J.1827 
B.C. 1833 


1797 
1808 
1813 


1810) 
1790 


1806 


Newcastle, Me. 
‘Hanover, N. J. 
‘Westport, Me. 
Quincy, Ms. 

8. Berwick, Me. 


B.C. 
Waterford, Me. C. 
Chesterville, Me. 1791 
Chesterville, Me. 1808 


Wakefield, N. H. 1810 
Framingham,Ms. 1792 
Otisfield, Me. 1814 
New Jersey, 1809) 


Edgecomb, Me. 1807 
Edgecomb, Me. 1807 
Bristol Mills, Me. 1815 
Bangor, Me. 1815) 
Conway, N.H. 1793 
Saco, Me. 1804 





1832 


M.C. 1815 
B.C. 1835 
On. Inst.’41 


B.C. 1828 
Private, 
B.C. 1836 
B.C. 1836 
Private, 
B.C. 1831 


- 1827 
1811 
1829) 
1839) 

-&E. 
1840 


1821 
1839 


1840 
1842) 
1844 
1816 
vate, 


Dorchester, Ms. 1802) 
N. Yarmouth, Me. 1788 
Upton, Ms. 1802) 
Bethel, Me. 1816 


eqdea 


= 
> 


Vermont, 
N. Bridgton, Me. 1810) 
Andover, Ms. 1802 


Cumberland, Me. 
Poland, Me. 

Portland, Me. 
Columbia, N. H. 1815; 
Randolph, Ms. 1825 
Chelmsford, Ms. 1798 
Wilton, Me. 1806) 
Wilton, Me. 
Topsfield, Ms. 1805 


BPSD BH HPSPE KE 


(6988 @ a6 


3 


A.C. 1833] 
B.C. 1846 


Private, 
D.C. 
W.C. 1849 
B.C. 1842 
B.C. 1828 
A.C. 


A.C. 


Massachusetts, 
1825 


Marlboro’, N. H. 1801 
Became Meth.preach’r 
Massachusetts, 


1819 
N.Yarmouth, Me. 1804 
Robbinston, Me. 1812 


Meredith B.,N.H. 1811 





8 
Buxton, Me. 


A.C. 
Private, 








1805 


Andover, 1826 
E. Payson, 1817 
Andover, 1826 
Andover, 1826 
Lawyer. 

M.C. 1824/Andover, 1827 
M.C. 1819] Andover, a 


Bangor, 
Andover, 1831 
Andover, 1828 
Bangor. 
Andover, 1822 
His father. 
Andover, 1829 
His father. 
Private. 
Andover, 1826 
Princeton, 1830 
B. & And. 1837 


B.C. 1835|Andover, 1838 
B.C. 1835 
Private, 
1832 
B.C. 
Private, 
B.C. 


Andover, 1838 
Bangor. 

Andover, 1835; 
Andover, 1838 
Bangor, 
Bangor, 


N. Haven, 1835 
Andover, 1820 
Bangor, 


Andover, 1831 
Andover, 1831 
Bangor, 
Bangor, 
Bangor. 
Bangor, 


Andover, 1831 
Andover, 1814 
Andover, 1832 
Andover, 1842 
Selkirk. 
Bangor, 
Bangor, 
Andover, 1826) 


Bangor. 
Bangor. 
|Bangor. 
Andover, 1847;Milton, Vt. 

Andover, 1848'South Boston, 
Private. |Prof. at Bowd. Coll. 
Bangor, 


Bangor, 


Bangor, 
Andover, 1833)/Edgecomb, Me. 
Bangor. 


Brunswick, Me. 
Cumberland, Me. 
Pres.Ch.Const. N.Y 
Boston, Ms. 

d. 1865, oo 


1827 
Ellsworth, Me. 
d. 1854, Indiana, 57 


Deceased 1841. 
Palmer, Ms. 
South Readin 


d. Poland, Me., a. 60 
Deceased. 

d. 1843, Standish. 
Deceased. 


Portland, Me. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Derry, N. H. 
Blairsville, Pa. 
Exeter, N. H. 

d. 1840, Auburn. 
Sharon, Ms. 

D. Sec. A.B.C.F.M. 
N. Granville, N. Y. 
4.1866, Augusta,Me. 
Deceased 1842. 
Minot, Me. 

South Reading, Ms. 
Gilmanton, N. H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Deceased. 

Standish, Me. 
Bent’nsp’t, Io., 1862 
d. Lyon, Ms. 


M 


Bangor, 1822) 


1822) 
1835 


1840, 


1841 
1839 


1836) Andover, Me, 


City Mission, Lynn. 


Waltham, Ms. 
Fisherville, N. H. 
Standish. 

Portland, Me. 
Madison B’dge, Me. 
d.°59, Fr’nkfort, Me. 
id. 1866, N.Hampton 
d. 1849, Scarboro’. 
Simsbury, Ct. 
Deceased. 


1845 
1842) 





1838 Rockton, Wis. 
Salisbury, N. H. 
1838 Danvers, Ms. 
E. Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Andover, 1836'Campton, N. H. 
E. Winds’r & B.|Milford, Ms. 

Bangor. 
Bangor, 
Bangor. 
1846|/Andover, 1853/Princeton, N. J. 


ld. Oxford, Me. 
1836) Windham Hill, Me. 
|N. Brunswick, N. J. 


1845) Woolwich, Me. 


Lewiston, Me. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Andover, 1845|North Orange, Ms. 
Andover. 
Private. 


Charleston, 8. C. 
Agent N. Bible Soc- 
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Present Place of 
Residence, 
or Decease. 


Gradua- 
tion. 


Theological 


Birth. Education. 


Original Members. 








A.C. 1837)Andover, 
1819|B.C. 1843/Bangor, 
1804) Private, |Bangor. 
Bangor. 
1830) Law, Bost’n| Andover, 
1829|B.C. 1842|Bangor, 
1786 1810; 
1811 1837} Andover, 
1830 1855|Andover. 1858/Quincy, Ms; 
1810 1833|New Haven. |Falmouth, Me. 
1809 Bangor, 1837|Minot, Me. 
1819 1847|Bangor, 1855)Cumberland, Me. 
New York. r Me. 
o> Andover, 1853/d.°66,E.Bridgewater 
1854 Marion, Io. 
1885 Audover, 1860/Hopkinton, Ms. 
EY Andover, 1860/St. Albans, Vt. 
-|Bangor, 1860)/Yarmouth, Me. 
Bangor, 1861/Millbury, Ms. 
Bangor, 1856|Portland, Me. 
Bangor, 1862/No. Waterford, Me. 
1849 Bangor, 1857|Waverly, Io. 
1857|Bangor, 1861|Gray, Me. 
Lunenburg, Vt. 
Bangor, 1863)Portland, Me. 
1856|Bangor, 1859/Salmon Falls, N. H. 
1859|/Bangor, 1864/Portland, Me. 
Bangor, 1863)Free Me. 
1839|U.T.8., N.y.745 Yarmouth, Me. 
Westbrook, Me. 
+ 1861)U.T.S., N.Y. ’65|Saccarappa, Me. 
1857|/Bangor, 1861/Pownal, Me. 


1861|Bangor, 1865|New Gloucester, Me. 
1827|/Andover, 1831|Standish, Me 
U. *49)Andover, 1856/Falmouth, Me. 


John L. Ashby, 
H. 8. Loring, 
Cyril Pearl. 
Amory H. Tyler, 
George L. Walker, 
Egbert C. Smyth, 
Daniel Kendrick, 
Mark Gould, 
Edward P. Thwing, 
John C. Adams, 
Horatio Iisley, 


New Hampshire, 
Guilford, Me. 
Vernon, Ct. 


1840) Washington, D. C. 
1846)Monson, Me. 


Falmouth, Ist, 
Portl’d, State st. 
Prof. at Bow. C. 
Siam 


Stand: 

Portd, a L. st. 
Falmouth, 1st, 
Portland West. 
Cumb’d Center, 
Gorham, 

N. Yarmo’, 2d, 
New Gloucester, 
Joseph au, |Pownal, 

J.Q. hey yg N. Yarm., Cent. 
George A. Putnam, |Yarmouth, Ist, 
Stacy Fowler, Wal’t Hill, N.Y. 
Francis Southworth,|Portl’d, Bethel, 
Joseph Kyte, N. 

E. 8. Palmer, 


1857 
1853) Prof. at Andover. 
Portland, Me. 

1841 Chichester, N. H. 


Rutland, Vt. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Hollis, N. H. 
Wilton, Me. 
Ward, Ms. 
Bucksport, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Raymond, Me. 
Northampton, Ms. 
|Massachusetts, 
Lunenburg, N. 8. 1832 
Amesbury, Ms. 1833; 
Pennsylvania, 
Dunbarton, N. H. 
\Sangerville, Me. 1830 
Winthrop, Me. 1829 
Sunderland, N.Y. En 
Bath, Me. 827 
Conway, N.H. 1829 


Albany, Me. 1839 
Gorham, Me. 1834 
Windham, N. H. 1830 
Fremont, 

Groton, Vt. 1813 


W. Killingly, Ct. 1835 
Starks, Me. 1831 


ot 
aes 


SPipshy Pit 
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PLEASE O 
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Portland, West, 
Falmouth, 2d, 
Port’d, St. L. st. 


reeport, 
Yarmo’, Cent’, 
Westbrook, 
Saccarap 


‘Thomas 8. Robie, 
Samuel Morrison, 
B. T. Sanborn, 
J.J. Abbott, 

W. H. Haskell, 
Joseph Danielson, 
C. L. Nichols, Pownal, 

Alpha Morton, West Auburn, 
Wellington R.Cross,|New Gloucester, 
Samuel Hopkins, (Standish, 
Edward C. Miles, |Falmouth, 2d, 





1835 
1807 
1831)) 


Bethel, Me. 
Hadley, Ms. 
Sharon, Ct. 
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LIST OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED LICENSE FROM THIS ASSOCIATION. THE TERM 
GF LICENSURE THREE YEARS. 








Date. 


Name. 


Place where first 
settled. 


Deceased, 
or Present Place of Residence. 





Nov. 4, 


1788 





Nathan Mussey. 
Enos Merrill. 
Josiah G. Merrill. 
James Weston. 
Jonathan Greenleaf. 
Nathan Douglass. 
John H. Ingraham. 
Isaac Weston. 
Charles Freeman. 
John E. Bray. 
Samuel Green. 
Stephen Merrill. 
Asa Cummings. 


Joseph P. Fessenden. 


Samuel P. Newman. 
Charles Frost. 
Christopher Marsh. 
Benjamin G. Willey. 
Charles Soule. 
William Smyth. 


Dodge. 
Henry B. Smith. 


Freeport, Me. 
Otisfield, Me. 
Lebanon, Me. 


Limerick, Me. 
Connecticut. 


Kittery Point, Me. 


Kennebunk Port, Me. 
Prof. Bowd. Coll. 
Bethel, Me. 
Biddeford, Me. 

East Sumner, Me. 
Norway, Me. 

Prof. Bowd. Coll. 





Boston, Ms. Essex st. 
N. Yarmouth, Me. Ist 


Died at Orford, N. H., 1861, aged 75. 

Cambridge, Ms., 1867. 

Standish, Me., 1867. 

Died at Brooklyn, N. Y., 1865, aged 80. 

Died at Bangor, Me., 1866, aged 80. 

Died at Augusta, Me., 1864, aged 71. 

Cumberland Center, Me. 

Died at Limerick, 1853, aged 59. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Died at Boston, 1834, aged 42. 

Died at Wolfboro’, N. H., 1860, —— 67. 

Died Jun. 5, 1856, on passage from 

Died at 8. Bridgton, 1861, aged 60. 

Died at Brunswick, 1824, aged 45. 

Died at Bethel, Me., 1850, aged 54. 

— at Sanford, Me., ue, Ss 65. 
E. 7, aged 71. 


Pord 1867. 
aie on des Me., 1867. 
Miss’y Phys. Beyrout} Died at Jerusalem, 1835, aged 33. 
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GATHERING A CHURCH AND ITS PRIVILEGES. 


14. Concerning a particular instituted 
Church, and the privileges thereof. 

Tat it is a company of faithful and 
holy people, or persons, called out of the 
world to fellowship with Jesus Christ, and 
united in one congregation, to him as 
members to their head, and one with 
another, by a holy covenant for mutual 
fellowship in all such ways of holy wor- 
ship of God, and of edification, one towards 
another, as God himself hath required in 
his Word of every Church of Christ, and 
the members thereof. 


15. Concerning the manner of gathering 
a Church. 

That it is the duty of ail Christians, 
having renounced all false ways of idola- 
trous, anti-christian, and superstitious 
worship, and of sin, and the world (as ‘to 
instruct and govern their own families 
according to God, 80) to join willingly 
together in Christian communion and or- 
derly covenant, and by free confession of 
the faith, and profession of their subjection 
to the Gospel of Christ, to unite themselves 
unto peculiar and visible congregations, 
wherein as members of one body, whereof 
Christ is the head, they are to worship 
God according to his Word. To this church 
he hath given royal privileges, as the holy 
oracles, the promises, the seals of the cov- 
enant, his presence, love, protection, and 
blessing in a special manner ; here all that 
acknowledge him to be their prophet, 
priest, and king, are to be enrolled amongst 
his household servants, and to present 
their bodies, and souls, and gifts, and sol- 
emn services for a spiritual sacrifice accept- 
able to God by Jesus Christ. Being thus 
united, they to whom God hath given gifts 
to interpret the Scriptures, being approved 


by the Church, and appointed thereunto, 
may, and ought to teach publicly the 
Word of God, by prophecying according 
to the proportion of faith for edification, 
exhortation and comfort of the Church, 
till such time as men may be had fit to 
such office or offices as Christ hath appoint- 
ed to the public ministry of his Church ; 
and then they are upon due trial to proceed 
to the choice and ordination of those offi- 
cers according to God: and then the officers 
are to dispense the seals of the covenant, 
viz. : baptism to the seed of the faithful in 
their infancy, and to others not yet bap- 
tized, when by profession of their faith 
they are added to the Church : and all of 
the Church that are of years, and are able 
to examine themselves, must communicate 
also in the Lord’s Supper in both kinds, 
viz: bread and wine. 


17. Concerning the power of every 
Church. 

That Christ hath given the power of 
choosing officers, and of receiving in, or 
calling [censuring] of any meraber, to the 
whole body together »f every church, and 
not to any one memwer apart, or to more 
members sequestered from the whole, or to 
any other congregation to do it for them ; 
yet so as every church ought to use the 
best help they can hereunto, and the most 
meet member they have to pronounce the 
same in their pnblic assembly, if they want 
officers. And to this censure and judgment 
of Christ, duly and orderly dispensed, 
every member of the congregation, yea, 
and officer also, how excellent or learned 
soever he be, is subject. Yet ought not 
the Church without great care and advice 
to proceed against such public persons. — 
Davenport, and Hooke’s Catechism. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS 


BY REV. ISAAC P. 


Gop hath set the human race in fa 
milies. Very tender, and yet very strong 
ties hold these little circles together 
in a relationship both sacred and dear ; 
and it is a grievous offence, causelessly, to 
alienate a single member from the rest. 
Privileges, and duties as well, grow out 
of this relationship. This is universally 
conceded. The head of the family is 
bound by every high consideration to 
look after and provide for his own house- 
hold, and is bitterly denounced if he fail 
to do it. This first, then extend help in 
other directions as he has ability, and as 
the necessities of others may require. Let 
t be remembered that the obligation here 
is not merely municipal or conventional, 
but is divine, and cannot be safely disre- 
garded or ignored. And suppose a son 
should strike out into the unoccupied 
regions lying beyond the paternal do- 
main, and should choose to try his hand 
in cultivating other than the paternal 
acres, that he may have for his own that 
which his own hand subdues, parental 
obligations are not canceled for that 
reason; the tie which bound father and 
son together is not sundered. A justifi- 
able family pride, if nothing higher, would 
command sympathy and aid. A son, thus 
ambitious of giving the family name and 
influence to another community, would 
have a right to expect all needed co- 
operation from the old homestead in get- 
ting a fair startin the world. The family 
relationship itself gives him this natural 
right. It would be unseemly, unnatural 
indeed, to see him driven to the necessity 
of taking a new name, and forming a new 
family connection for the sake of the little 
his necessities demanded to securely 


Undenominational. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


LANGWORTHY. 


establish himself in his new home. And 
this relationship involves reciprocal du- 
ties. So far as circumstances may require, 
the obligations are mutual. The children 
owe to parents what they owe to no 
others. And no distance from home, nor 
attachments in other directions can absolve 
them from this heaven-created alliance. 
And these principles which underlie 
and the laws which govern the family fur- 
nish the basis, and the controlling forces 
of the nation; and naturally and neces- 
sarily extend to every organization or 
compact, social, civil, or religious, so far 
as their objects are susceptible to the ap- 
plication of these principles and laws. 
God hath set his church in families. 
By many, it is honestly supposed that no 
exact pattern is given in the New Tes- 
tament of the detail of a local church as 
to its form and order of worship; and in 
consequence of differently constituted 
minds and different tastes, different views 
of church-order have obtained; and 
hence we have church-families or denomi- 
nations. Each naturally prefers its own 
and believes it to be the nearest the di- 
vine model. It is not claimed that there 
is the same necessity for this family rela- 
tion or grouping in the ecclesiastical, as 
in the social world, yet there does not 
seem to be, necessarily, any great evil in 
it. Christ does not condemn it; why 
should we? If each denomination shall 
concede to every other the same privi- 
leges it claims for itself, and be ready to 
co-operate with every other in any com- 
mon effort against a common foe, or to 
accomplish the great objects of Christian 
benevolence — as families and communi- 
ties unite in effecting great national ob- 
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jects — what more could they do, if they 
were one in name? All this could be done 
and yet the chief work of every denomi- 
nation be done in its own way. The field 
is so large, the work is so great and so 
varied and so pressing, that there is 
enough for every one to do. There 
would be contact but there need not be 
conflict. There would be intermingling, 
and sometimes a larger than a needed 
force in some localities, but there should 
be no jealousies or. improper rivalries ; 
nor would there be, if the spirit of Christ 
were sufficiently in the ascendant. No 
church-family need lose its identity or 
sacrifice its self-respect. And it could 
scarcely fail to accomplish more by pre- 
serving its own armor, and keeping its 
own forces together, provided the number 
is sufficient to keep up a healthful organ- 
ization, than to sacrifice itself to the am- 
bition of any of another name, and of a 
less acceptable régime. 

There may be denominationalism with- 
out sectarianism. The latter is an excess 
of party zeal which would supplant or 
over-ride others to establish itself; would 
unchurch others to make itself the church ; 
would “compass sea and land” to make 
proselytes to its order; would allow 
others to perform the great work of a 
common Christianity, but use its own re- 
sources to gather into its fold whatever 
may be gained by the victory. The 
former claims its right to BE, and to be as 
it is, living and acting under its own 
chosen name, giving the gospel to every 
body as there is ability and opportunity, 
leaving every one to connect himself with 
that church-family with which he can most 
cordially affiliate, and which seems to him 
most in form and spirit, to accord with 
the bible standard. Denominationalism 
is consistent with the utmost catholicity 
and the fullest Christian fellowship. Sec- 
tarianism is inconsistent with both. De- 
nominationalism would not deny that the 
branch on the north side was as truly in 
the vine as itself on the south side. Sec- 


Undenominational. [Ocr., 


tarianism cuts off every other as dry and 
withered, claiming to be the only living 
branch. Denominationalism is benevo- 
lent, and therefore right. Sectarianism 
is selfish, and therefore wrong. To have 
an intelligent and strong preference for 
one’s own polity, granting to every other 
the same preference, is nd more sectarian 
than it is selfish for one to prefer to any 
other his own family name and kindred. 
Have Congregationalistists, as such, 
cherished this preference, and lived up to 
their opportunities? Have they been 
denominational even, as defined above? 
Their history for the last century will con- 
vict them of wasteful if not wicked der- 
eliction here. Their practical views of 
liberty have been more like licentiousness ; 
their large-hearted charity has been near- 
er prodigality. They have almost thrown 
from their embrace their own sons and 
daughters, who have necessarily gone 
from their homes; and they have given 
their hundreds of thousands, yea millions 
to help on a common cause, when they 
have seen that their munificence would be 
used to supplant their own and establish 
other church-families. This they have 
done and continued to do when they 
ought and might have known that “ nary a 
cent” would be given in return to help 
them. Congregationalists have never 
found other branches of the Christian 
family ready to neglect their own for the 
sake of building up the Congregational 
family, and they never will; and, more- 
over, they never ought to, until the for- 
mer are convinced that the latter have the 
principles and polity best fitted to the va- 
ried necessities of.a lost world. Chris- 
tians ought to have honest convictions of 
both truth and duty, and then act upon 
them. If Congregationalists are satisfied 
that the Pilgrim Fathers were essentially 
right in the principles they tenaciously 
held, and in the church-polity they adopt- 
ed, that the institutions chey planted and 
nourished are such as the world needs; 
that these self-sacrificing, devoted men 
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were led by the Holy Spirit to build upon 
the true foundation, Jesus Christ, the 
chief corner-stone, and of all this they 
ought to be satisfied or abandon their 
polity at once, and adopt another, of 
which all this may in truth be said; 
if they are reasonably satisfied that these 
things are so, then they are called upon 
of God most clearly to value such an in- 
heritance, to labor and give to extend its 
blessings to all within their reach who are 
ready and waiting, if not perishing, to 
receive them. That Congregationalists, 
as a denomination, have lived in great 
neglect of duty and privilege in this re- 
spect it is easy to show. 

Ministers have not been taught on this 
subject. 

The Fathers of New England were fa- 
miliar with it. They wrote it, they 
preached it, as occasion required ; they 
taught it to their children and to the peo- 
ple, not exalting it into the place of ‘ the 
weightier matters,” but giving it simply 
its own place. Candidates for the minis- 
try were not left in ignorance either of 
the nature or of the workings of the pol- 
ity in which they were to exercise their 
gifts. But with a lower standard of piety, 
such as could admit the half-way cove- 
nant, and with increase of population and 
pride and fashion, and also the introduc- 
tion of large numbers of other branches 
of the Christian .family by immigration, 
the family spirit in the prevailing order 
became less. There was less preaching, 
writing and teaching on denominational 
differences, by the leading men in the 
Congregational churches. Doctrinal and 
metaphysical discussions became univer- 
sal, and to some extent were needed. 
Compromises were easily made, and “plans 
of union” formed, in which distinctive de- 
nominationalism was to be merged. This 
was well for the parties to the Union 
whfch had their established church-order 
and judicatories, and also their church- 
standards, ground which, at a moment’s 
notice, they cculd rally all their forces ; 
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but for the unsuspecting, uninstructed 
Congregatioualists, the copartnership 
was wholly unequal, and they at length 
found that they were fast giving to another 
an inheritance they had no right to alien- 
ate. In this spirit of compromise the 
first Theological Seminary of New Eng- 
land and of our country was  estab- 
lished. Here the great majority of Con- 
gregational ministers, for half-a-century 
were educated. The professor of the- 
ology for nearly the whole of that period 
gave very little attention to church polity. 
In his published lectures, out of seven- 


‘teen hundred and thirty-five pages, NINE 


pages only are devoted to a commenda- 
tion of Congregationalism. Seventy 
pages are occupied with the discussion of 
prelacy and the liturgy. It is con- 
ceded that this great and good man was 
accustomed to advise the students going 
out of New England to join the Presby- 
terian church, This he did, quite likely 
from the fact that the latter aided in 
establishing this seminary. His only suc- 
cessor, though more decidedly Congrega- 
tional perhaps, and may give fuller instruc- 
tion upon this world-needed polity, yet 
publicly declares, more seriously than fa- 
cetiously, that he ‘‘was christened half 
Baptist.” It was noticeable at the last 
anniversary of this important institution 
that out of twenty-three subjects assigned 
to the graduating class by the faculty, not 
one had any reference to the polity in 
which nearly every one of them had been 
nurtured, The same want was noticed at 
the recent anniversary of another of the 
theological institutions of New England. 
This may have been accidental, and is by 
no means proof that the teachers in these 
schools of the prophets are not in sympa- 
thy with the church-order they are ex- 
pected to adopt,and upon which thoroughly 


-to instruct their pupils. But it will, at least, 


show that this, now vital question is not 
unduly pressed at head quarters. Thus 
the theological seminaries nearly silent 
or indifferent or opposed, and about all 
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our ministry, educated in them,—and not 
a few in the last named institutions,—it 
has naturally if not necessarily come to 
pass, that 

There has been very little preaching on 
this subject. 

It is affirmed, not wholly at haphazard 
either, that not one minister in ten has 
delivered a congregational sermon as often 
as once in ten years. And even then, if 
he did do it, he found it necessary to 
apologize for the intrusion. Not that they 
might not have believed in the principles 
and polity of the apostles and pilgrims, 
so far as they knew about them, but they 
heard but little, read but little, and 
often really cared less about them ; 
and were always ready to give up ‘‘ the 
family name” whenever an opportunity 
offered. The transfer to other denom- 
inations has been very easy and very fre- 
quent. 

There has been comparatively little 
written on this subject, and that little ha 
found but a limited circulation. Other 
branches of the one great Christian family 
have their Boards of Publication, and are 
ready to fill the land with their denomi- 
national works. Of modern works, that 
can be called standard works on Congrega- 
tionalism,—well, they can easily be counted. 
The earlier writers were more numerous, 
and many of their works are still to be 
found. Goodwin, Owen, Cotton, Hooker 
Davenport, Robinson, Shepard, Eliot, the 
Mathers, Wise, &c., &c., still speak over 
their own names, and ought to have a 
hearing they do noi receive. In the great 
and valuable library of the largest theologi- 
cal seminary of New England, where one 
would naturally look for all that has been 
printed on this polity that has made New 
England the moral garden of the world, 
and which has had nearly sixty years to 
gather them, there are scarcely enough to* 
be found, of both ancient and modern works 
to fill a school-boy’s satchel. Ministers 
have not read and were not particularly 
taught on this subject, and naturally enough 
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‘‘like priest like people.” The latter do 
not value the little that is available, and 
prepared for them. The Congregational 
Quarterly—now in its ninth volume, and 
filled with very important items of history, 
biography and practical religion, intended 
to help and instruct and edify every 
Congregationalist, and ought to have a 
circulation of more than twenty thousand 
among the three hundred thousand who 
professedly adhere to the polity it defends, 
has never yet reached a circulation of two 
thousand. The phonographic report of 
the late National Congregational Council, 
containing more that is valuable to every 
one of its ‘‘ faith and order” than can be 
found in any other uninspired book of its 
size, has, as yet, secured less than seven 
hundred purchasers, when one would 
suppose it must long since have found 
twice seven thousand. The two or three 
denominational tracts that have been 
published are but little called for and less 
read. There is great ignorance both as 
to the principles of the Congregational 
polity, and as to its adaptation to meet the 
pressing wants of a perishing world. The 
pulpit and the press have not spoken out 
so freely and fully as the exigencies of the 
times have demanded, and where they have 
spoken, they have failed to receive the 
response it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect. 

From this great want of definite know]l- 
edge of and hence interest in what is 
peculiar to this branch of the great Chris- 
tian family, it has no aggressive organiza- 
tion, specifically its own, through which 
and by which to spread the gospel. 

Its great charity is Foreign Missions, 
through the American Board. But this 
is as truly a Presbyterian, or a Dutch 
Reformed Board, as it is Congregational. 
Its Missionaries may gather churches of 
any or of no denomination. And if there 
shall be any strictly Congregational 
churches, it will be owing more to the 
biblical convictions of the converts than 
to any direct influence of their teachers or 
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the executive officers of the institution 
that employs them. It is related that 
when the first Armenian converts were 
about to be gathered into a church, the 
New Testament was put into the hands of 
the most:intelligent among them—some of 


whom had aided in its translation—with 


the request that they would search for the 
form or polity of the Apostolic church. 
This they did, and came out with a strict- 
ly Congregational church model. The 
Missionaries were fearful of trusting the 
administration to the entire brotherhood, 
and so added a kind of a permanent com- 
mittee or session; and in this way the 
church was formed. The most obvious 
New Testament polity must have a little 
human intervention. 

The next greatest charity of these dem- 
ocratic churches is Home Missions, through 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
But this is as truly Presbyterian as Con- 
gregational in its charter and constitu- 
tion, and has been administered quite as 
much, to say the least, in the interests of 
the former as the latter during the greater 
part of its existence; though the latter 
have been, by far, the largest contribu- 
tors. The withdrawal of the former, a 
few years since, has left Congregation- 
alists alone its constituency, so that in its 
action it is necessarily congregational. 
But is it aggressive, in earnest to send the 
preacher where no preacher is? to gather 
churches where no churches are to be 
found? Is it its plan to keep its ministers 
on even pace with the throngs that are 
constantly pressing towards the setting sun 
to lay the foundations of Christian insti- 
tutions side by side of, and simultaneously 
with the laying of the foundations of social 
and civil institutions? Surely those rapidly 
opening regions are a part of the world 
into which Congregationalists are divinely 
commanded to go, and preach the gospel. 
And there is no license given them to wait 
for others to go; or till a sufficient num- 
ber of Congregationalists are gathered at 
some more favored point to organize a 

44 
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church, and in part or wholly sustain its 
minister. However this may be, and who- 
ever may be in fault, it is a fact that Con- 
gregationalists have been very slow in 
occupying the new fields Providence has 
been for a long time opening before them. 
It is stated that there was no Congrega- 
tional minister sent to Colorado, until 
long after a half-score of them were very 
much needed there. It is not known here 
that any have yet been sent to Nevada, a 
rapidly growing State, in as much need of 
such ministers as any part of the known 
world ; nor any to Montana and Idaho ; — 
and in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Utah the land is not half possessed. 
This may be no fault of the administration 
of this great and useful organization. Its 
rules or policy may circumscribe its action 
in the direction now intimated. But for 
Congregationalists to keep back the light 
they have, and fail to give the gospel, as 
they hold it, to these new regions as they 
open, keeping squarely up with the front 
rank of emigration, is not merely ‘‘a blun- 
der but is a crime.” It proves them not 
only not ‘‘ denominational” but unfair in 
keeping from these needy places that 
which they esteem best for them, and so is 
it unchristian. If to do this work it would 
cost more money, it is quite certain that 
more money would be given, when it was 
seen that so reliable an agency was in 
earnest thus to go up and possess the land. 
Would it demand more men? It were a 
gross libel on a common Christianity to 
suppose that the right men could not be 
found when urgently called from such a 
source, for such a service, with the reliable 
assurance of a reasonable support. No 
reasons are apparent why this denomina- 
tion should not care enough for.the truth 
it holds, and the polity with which it has 
been blessed, to be ready to plant its 
standard wherever the preacher of ‘the 
gospel is needed. 

The other leading charities of Congre- 
gationalists are the Tract and Bible Soci- 
eties. Like those before named, these 
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organizations are eminently useful, doubt- 
less, but they are not ‘‘ denominational.” 
That is the point under consideration let 
it be remembered ; and Congregationalists 
have none of their own. Other branches 
of the Christian family have theirs, and 
largely use them to their own profit. 

But how do Congregationalists sustain 
the very few denominational organizations 
they have? The American Congregational 
Union, having for its leading object, the 
aiding of feeble Congregational Churches 
in erecting their houses of worship, began 
its active and earnest work in this direc- 
tion in the summer of 1857. There is, 
at least, one who knows, but too well, how 
few ministers and churches welcomed an 
appeal in this behalf, and how feeble the 
responses of those that listened to it; and 
how hard and long-continued was the 
labor to gain for this most essential and 
vital object even the small place it now 
holds among the charities of these giving 
churches. And the great objection with 
many was, ‘‘it is sectarian—it is giving to 
build up our own denomination.” The 
Secretary had made his appeal to a County 
Conference, and stated that these strug- 
gling Congregational churches on our fron- 
tier could not live without help, and that 
they could not get help except from those of 
their own ‘‘ faith andorder.” A delegate 
from a leading church replied thus: — 
‘* When I am asked to give money to a 
man because he is poor, I give it. If 
asked to give him because he is a Christian 
and poor, I give; but if asked to give 
because he is a Congregationalist, I DE- 
SPISE IT.” And no one took excep- 
tions to this view; only the Secretary 
asked the brother if he would refuse to 
help the poor Christian because he was a 
Congregationalist, but received no reply. 
Twice, at least, his denominational claim 
for this object was publicly ridiculed, in a 
clever way, by the agents of undenomina- 
tional societies, though they were Congre- 
gationalists, and depended on the gifts of 
the churches of this order, very largely, 
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for the money they expected to secure. 
These instances illustrate the great want 
of the needed “‘ family-feeling ” or denom- 
inational spirit to ensure the greatest suc- 
cess. 

For some fourteen years this branch of 
the Christian Church has had a Board of 
Publication, its own, and ready to do amuch 
needed work. By patience and persever- 
ance, asmall collection of books, more or 
less valuable, have been printed and 
offered for sale, but with its increasing 
years, and the growing demand in an igno- 
rant world for books, this Board has found 
but little favor, and is scarcely recognized 
as an agency for good, deserving the pat- 
ronage of a giving brotherhood; and all 
this, with striking examples of the great 
success and usefulness of similar publish- 
ing Boards of other denominations. Some- 
thing is evidently out of joint here. The 
Board or its constituency is in fault. 

Seventeen years ago an association was 
formed which had for its object the erec- 
tion of a large fire-proof building in Bos- 
ton, for the collection and establishment 
of a Congregational Library, and furnish- 
ing rooms for ministerial and social in- 
tercourse; making it a Congregational 
home, center, or exchange: an object of 
inestimable importance, promising imme- 
diate and prospective good, second to no 
other that can be named for the outlay. 
A very few good and giving men received 
the proposition with favor, and labored 
hard and long for the realization of what 
would seem to be necessarily the work of - 
only a very short period, and of a very 
small number of our money-making men. 
And yet the humiliating fact must be con- 
fessed that these seventeen years of time 
have failed to find denominational spirit 
enough to make more than a good begin- 
ning of this indispensable enterprise. Ap- 
peals in its behalf obtain but few respon- 
ses, when, to an outsider, it would be ex- 
pected that scores of the noble and known 
to be benevolent would vie with each other 
in their princely gifts to endow such an 
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institution in this home of the pilgrims, in 
this birth-place of our free, religious and 
civil institutions, where it would stand to 
the end of time, a monument of their mu- 
nificence, a symbol of Christian and civil 
liberty, a resort of the brotherhood of 
these apostolic churches scattered over 
the Christian world, an incomparable 
blessing to the present and all coming 
generations. Surely it is not a denomi- 
national, if indeed it be a Christian spirit 
that neglects such opportunities. 

Sufficient has been said to show that 
Congregationalists are not denominational 
even. They do not sufficiently respect 
their own church-order, an order so ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants of all classes 
everywhere; an order which has done so 
much for our country, and never was more 
needed North and South, East and West 
than at this very hour. There is a plain, 
Christian demand for a more distinct rec- 
ognition of the family relationship, not 
to create an aristocracy, but a brother- 
hood; not to refuse co-operation wher- 
ever it is best, nora full recognition of all 
true workers for Christ, but to work appro- 
priately any where in our own line, under 
our own name, with our own implements, 
DESERVING and thus receiving the respect 
of others as now it cannot be received. 

Is it asked, what then shall be done? 
Let candidates of the Congregational 
ministry be fully instructed, before assum- 
ing the sacred office, in the principles and 
polity of the churches to which they are 
expected to minister. This is but reason- 
able. There is a difference between these 
branches of the same great and blessed 
family. Let. it be distinctly pointed out ; 
then let the young men enter that in 
which they can best work for the Master, 
and therein abide ; unless from intelligent 
conviction they are satisfied they have 
mistaken their true position. It is grati- 
fying to know that the Theological Semi- 
naries, claiming to be Congregational, 
have arranged or are arranging for fuller 
instruction in church polity than has been 
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hitherto given. Perhaps all that is de- 
sired in this direction, is soon to be 
realized. 

But the churches must be taught, in like 
manner, whatan inheritance they have, and 
how to improve it. Why leave the masses 
in such total ignorance of the distinctive 
principles of their own church polity? 
Their religion must express itself in some 
visible form. Why should they not know 
the reason for not being Methodists, or 
Baptists, or Episcopalians, or Presbyte- 
rians? Very few of the younger members 
of Congregational churches in New Eng- 
land even could tell to-day wherein or why 
they differ in church matters from either of 
the sects just named; and they are not to 
blame therefor either, because “no man 
hath told them.” It is not so with the 
other branches of the Christian family, 
and ought not to be. The children will 
love the church-order in which they 
are nurtured, when they are made clearly 
to understand the reason for it. Not this 
chief, of course, but this not left out. 

Had Congregationalists been taught the 
indissoluble relationship between Christian 
and. civil liberty, and had they carried 
with them every where they went to abide 
and established the churches which, above 
all, contain the elements of this liberty, 
then had our nation been saved this late 
fearful baptism of blood. With the South 
it was hatred to the principles of the Puri- 
tans that drove them to madness. To be 
dissevered from these principles they 
hazarded all, and lost all. It was but 
too apparent that the day had passed 
when this ‘‘nation could endure part 
slave and part free.” That section which 
had cherished the horrid system of human 
chattelism, had the only alternative of 
separation from the other part, or yield- 
ing its idol. Congregational churches 
never have lived, never can live, with the 
institution of slavery; and their exten- 
sion, every where there is an open door, 
is an admirable antidote to the poison it 
has left behind. And we have daily wit- 
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ness that this poison still lurks in the 
Southern mind. Let a full gospel be 
preached, and churches be gathered upon 
the simple basis upon which the churches 
that gave character and form to our civil 
institutions stand, and let the school- 
house, and the academy, and the college 
go along with them, as they always have 
done and always will, and there soon 
shall be a national harmony and union 
never before realized. 

Up to this measure of activity and ag- 
gressiveness, not upon grounds already 
occupied, or against or in any ambitious 
rivalry with other parts of the great 
Christian household, but aggressiveness 
upon the abundant unoccupied populations 
of city and country, in new regions es- 
pecially, not excluding the old where the 
harvest is plenteous and the laborers are 
few;— up to this let our churches be 
brought. Let our benevolent organiza- 
tions be encouraged, and, if need be, let 
them be pressed to GO FORWARD. ‘The 
King’s business demands haste.” Some 
thing is to be risked in a matter so great 
and urgent. While there should be the 
utmost prudence, and forecasting, and 
reconnoitering, and patient waiting on 
God for direction, there yet should be 
left some room for FaITH to play its part. 
Nor it only, for OBEDIENCE is a duty 
every loyal Christian — even though he 
be a Congregationalist — owes to Him 
who, long ago said, ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

Is it objected that this is a ‘‘ plea for 
high church Congregationalism”? The 
farthest possible. It is a simple plea for 
Christian consistency ; for a due regard for 
one’s own to whom God has made him 
primarily obligated. It is asking this 
most important branch of the great Chris- 
tian family to recognize the divine claims, 
and be true to the principles and polity 
intrusted to its charge. 

But it may be objected that this is ex- 
alting the less into the place of the great- 
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er. No; when the gospel is preached, 
and its friends are gathered into churches 
these must take form. Shall they be free 
and responsibility be laid upon every 
member to make the most of himself for 
Christ and the salvation of the lost? 
Shall the members be a brotherhood, 
each recognizing the ecclesiastical equal- 
ity of every other, and each church be a 
complete power in itself, under Christ 
its only head, to do all its own bus- 
iness? Or shall it be so arranged as 
to put responsibility on a select few, or 
put through and under ordinances that 
cut it off from fellowship with a large 
part of the great Christian family, or shall 
it be given over to the dangers of a reli- 
ance on forms which greatly peril the 
life of the soul; or be left to fall into 
a feebler, attenuated doctrinal system 
that leaves much at loose ends? The 
cloth for a coat must have some color. ‘The 
wearer may have a material choice what 
it shall be. Every well-regulated church 
of Christ must have a ceremonial. Its 
religion will have some mode of expres- 
sion or embodiment. There is an impor- 
tance inherent in this manifestation. It 
may help or hinder Christian develop- 
ment. And in duly caring for the less the 
greater is not necessarily neglected or un- 
dervalued, but the reverse. He who 
cares rightly for the body cares best for 
the soul. He who loves Christ most, and 
would see him most honored in’ the house 
of his friends, will give some heed to the 
fashion and ordering of the house in which 
he is to be entertained. ‘The abundant 
talk of indifference as to what churches 
are formed, or what denomination pre- 
vails, if only Christ is preached, may be 
very sincere, and sound very pious, but as 
there is a difference, and all history af- 
firms it, and as Congregationalists have in 
in this regard, ‘ proved all things,” they 
are now plainly enough called upon ‘to 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But is it objected again that our growth 
has been quite rapid, notwithstanding the 
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disregard of denominational ties, and 
specific denominational work? There 
have been extension and growth within 
the last thirty years, indeed; but has it 
been what might have been reasonably 
expected? Has it been equal to the nat- 
ural increase? Have Congregationalists, 
in these, their palmiest modern days, kept 
their own children, or brought in as many 
by adoption, as they have given over to 
other religious bodies? No one will 
claim it. But previous to the period 
named, for fifty years, and perhaps for 
twice that time, what was the enlarge- 
ment given to this branch of our Zion? 
Was the gain such as to encourage the 
hope of ever possessing the world for 
Christ? Is it replied that the children 
and converts of these New Testament 
churches went largely into other churches 
to give them life and enterprise; so that 
there was no real loss to the great cause. 
But if that course is encouraged and pur- 
sued, how long can the supply be expect- 
ed to last? It is deemed the best econ- 
omy to keep the fountain full if you 
would keep the streams vigorously flow- 
ing. And let it be said just here that 
one great reason why this should be done 
by Congregationalists is, our country can 
never be a homogeneous country —the 
South fraternizing with the North and the 
West until there shall be a prevalence and 
an extension of the church polity in the 
South that has so largely given character 
and tone to the institutions of the North 
and the West. The fire eaters of the South 
understand this, and always have. 

Now if this easy transfer and disregard 
of the distinctive principles of Congrega- 
tionalism are continued. in the future as in 
the past, all may put far off the day of 
happy and peaceful adjustment of our ter- 
rible sectional divisions. But be this as 
it may, it is certain that the growth of 
this most needed polity has been greatly 
retarded by its own prodigal use of its 
men and means. It has long since lost 
its skill in husbanding its own resources. 
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There is a giving that increaseth indeed. 
There is also a heedless throwing away 
of substance that cannot plead the divine 
promise. ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” 

And then, the increase that has been 
realized: came it from the desire and 
planning and praying of the leading men 
in the East? Nay! there be many who 
remember, -but too well, the great diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered in 
doing any thing denominational, unless, 
indeed, it was done for the prevailing or- 
der in the new regions opening beyond 
New England borders. Not until a few 
more bold and earnest men than are to 
be every where found, ventured to form a 
few Congregational churches—one in 
this great Western State, and one in that . 
—were there any signs of development 
or extension beyond the limits of the old 
homestead. And this they did with 
“bated breath,” doubting whether they 
should receive the sanction and fellow- 
ship of the churches of the same faith and 
order at the East. All doubt was soon 
dissipated by the unnatural reality.” If 
these children were not actually disin- 
herited, they were regarded as very in- 
discreet and imprudent, if not wicked — 
by their loving (?) mother. When her 
ministers went into the very precincts of 
these little struggling churches for a Sab- 
bath, they, uniformly, passed them by 
‘‘on the other side.” Their sympathy 
was with others, and not with their own 
religious “ kith and kin.” The Congre- 
gational Convention, held at Michigan 
city in 1846, received the co-operation 
and sympathy of but one leading Congre- 
gational minister from all New England ; 
and yet few more important meetings have 
ever been called or held by this Christian 
body, than that. And even as late as 
1852, when the Albany Congregational 
Convention was held, fear, suspicion, pos- 
sibly jealousy, had much to do with com- 
pelling the reluctant attendance of quite 
a large proportion of the Doctors of Div- 
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jnity who were there. Happily, these 
fears were largely dissipated then, and 
the Congregational churches out of New 
England, were restor2d to fellowship and 
were taken into the family. Since that 
period there has. been more progress, be- 
cause there has been more co-operation 
and more mutual confidence. And yet, 
many a good man, giving and praying, 
and also loving his principles and polity, 
is still afraid to launch out upon the di- 
vine promises, and urge the supply of the 
many places still destitute, with the min- 
istry he helps to educate for the pur- 
pose of gathering and establishing the 
churches that he feels are the nearest the 
divine model, and hence best adapted to 
meet the wants of the perishing every 
where. To him it seems to look narrow, 
partial, if not selfish. : 

Now there surely is a middle ground 
between sectarianism on the one side, and 
disregard of denominational ties on the 
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other. All that is asked for here is the 
immediate and faithful and earnest occu- 
pancy of that middle ground. Use the 
means, God-given to be used for the 
world’s benefit every where. Go out after 
the perishing, waiting for nothing. Pre- 
serve and respect the family relation. 
Look out upon the world as a common 
field, ripe unto the harvest, calling upon 
Congregationalists for their. reapers, no 
less than upon any others, even the most 
favored. Congregationalists, having a 
biblical church-polity can afford to be 
catholic, for the bible is the most catholic 
book in the world. Thus they may, as 
they can, heartily co-operate with all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and in truth in all Christian work, common 
to all, and still they may exert their main 
strength through those channels that are 
best calculated to impart the richest 
blessings. 





THE FIRST CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In the article on this subject in the July 
number, the only witness referred to was 
Lescarbot. But the evidence from his 
fellow-voyager, Champlain, shows that the 
worship on DeMonts Island in 1604-5, 
was both Papal and Protestant. From 
this history we are led to conjecture the 
person, who was suspected of having 
killed Aubri, when he was lost for a time 
on the shore of Nova Scotia, because of 
their quarrels on religious opinions. 

Champlain says that ‘‘ priests and min- 
isters ” of both these forms of religion came 
over in the expedition, and held their 
respective services on the little island. 
But they appear to have cherished a spirit 
that bore no honor either to Papist or 
Huguenot: and there can be no special 
pleasure in claiming its muscular develop- 
ment as peculiar to the Puritan. Let 
Champlain speak : 

‘*T have seen the minister and our curé 


fight together with blows of the fist upon 
the difference of their religion. I do not 


know which was the most valiant, and who 
gave the best blow; but I know very well 
that the minister sometimes complained 
to M. DeMonts of having been beaten, 
and that they settled in that manner the 
points of controversy. I leave you to 
consider if that was well to behold. ‘The 
savages were sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other; and the French 
mixed according to their different belief, 
said everything bad of both religions, 
although M. DeMonts brought as much 
ace as was in his power. These inso- 
ences were in truth one of the means of 
rendering the infidel (savage) yet more 
hardened in his infidelity.”—L. I., ¢. viii. 
Sad as this picture is, it does not show 
which of the two'forms of worship was 
the first. DeMonts was a Huguenot, and 
was allowed, with others in his company 
to continue here the usages of their religion. 
But as he had obtained his commission 
from the King, “ on the condition of plant- 
ing the faith, catholic, apostolic and Ro- 
man,” it is probable that the Papal form 
had the preéminence of the first introduc- 
tion with the unenviable characteristics 
above mentioned. B. 
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A BLACKSMITH IN THE PULPIT AND IN THE PARISH. 


Asour fifty years ago, a young man of 
seventeen walked up and down, all the 
evening, on the banks of the Connecticut 
in Northern New Hampshire. There had 
been a funeral that day, and this young 


man’s friend had been buried. A few had. 


kept each other pleasant company, and 
now death had taken one, and another was 
pacing the street there alone, under cover 
of the darkness, meditating on eternity, and 
the guilt of continuing in rebellion against 
God. He made up his mind, then and there, 
to begin to lead a Christian life. He re- 
solved to go to his comrades, tell them 
his purpose, and urge them to seek 
Christ; but whether they would do it or 
not, he made up his mind that he would do 
it, though he went alone and in the dark. 
He was living at that time in an irreli- 
gious family, and there was no minister in 
the town to whom he could go, so that he 
struggled along in spiritual darkness for 
some months. The difficulty, as he once 
said, was, that he did not make an entire 
surrender of himself; there was some- 
thing he did not give up; but when at 
last. he gave up all to Christ, and had no 
will of his own, and was ready to take 
hold and do the will of God, then he had 
that peace that passeth understanding. 

This young man had early lost his fa- 
' ther, and had been taught in religion by 
arelative with whom he went to live. He 
was early instructed in the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity. But as he came 
to be a young man, he had, if we mistake 
not, some wild oats to sow, at least we 
have such an impression from some things 
we have heard. He learned to chew to- 
bacco, and to smoke, and on a cold day, 
drink rum. His religion soon cut off the 
rum: he did not get religion enough to 
leave off his tobacco till middle life, when 
he left off suddenly. 


At sixteen years old he became an ap- 
prentice to a blacksmith, and worked at the 
trade five years, at last establishing him- 
self in the business. But on the night of 
his lonely walk by the river side, he 
formed so sturdy a purpose to serve 
Christ, that he at last left his anvil for the 
pulpit. He formed such habits of reli- 
gious life as led him finally to “hammer 
out and weld sermons.” He resolved in 
the beginning of his Christian career that 
he would live to save souls. He began to 
take a decided stand in helping along so- 
cial meetings, and to plead with men pri- 
vately to come to Christ. It was this 
that brought him at last into the pulpit. 
On one memorable night his voice alone 
was heard with that of the pastor, inviting 
men to the Saviour. That night a man 
took him by the hand and said, ‘‘ You are 
a Christian, and I want you to tell me 
how to become a Christian.” It was the 
beginning of a great revival, and the 
blacksmith left his forge forever. He 
fitted for college, but was advised not to 
go to college, advice he was always sorry 
that he followed. He studied theology, 
and in five years began to preach. He 
went over to two feeble Home Mission- 
ary churches in the hill country of New 
Hampshire, churches divided, and as he 
said, ‘‘orthodox to death.” He began his 
work, having his study in an attic. The 
very first sermons were the means of the 
conversion of souls. His five years’ mis- 
sion there, was attended with more than 
seventy conversions in that sparse popula- 
tion. 

There was one revival of marvelous 
power. Said Father Rolfe, the old minis- 
ter, to the young pastor, ‘‘The Lord is 
coming,” even before the power appeared. 
One night, in a school-house meeting, a 
church member came out into the floor, 
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and kneeled and asked forgiveness of all 
his brethren ; and all the rest of the breth- 
ren present followed, till all were weeping 
and kneeling together. An infidel school- 
teacher, a young woman of strong intel- 
lect, was converted, and she led a very 
useful life thenceforth, spending the 
strength of her days as a teacher in the 
South. 

One young man of thirty had separated 
from his wife, and quarreled with his 
wife’s relatives, and had not spoken to 
them for months; but the Spirit of the 
Lord found him out, and he spent hours in 
a barn in the night praying for mercy. In 
the night he went round to his wife’s rela- 
tives, and on his knees asked their for- 
giveness for his violence toward them. 
He found peace in Christ, and though it 
was a terrible struggle with his evil tem- 
per, he gave good evidence of his Chris- 
tian character, and recently died at seven- 
ty. Another man was milking in his 
barn-yard, and making fun of the revival 
in his talk, when suddenly he arose, ran 
to the house, and with eyes streaming 
with tears, put down his pail, and did not 
stop to answer the questions of his wife, 
but ran to a neighbor, and finding him at 
family prayers, kneeled by his side, and 
cried, “‘ Oh, pray for me ;” and they con- 
tinued there praying until he found peace 
in Christ. He said that while he had 
been engaged in his blasphemy against 
God and his revilings against religion, 
his sins appeared to him as if all written 
on a roll and let down before his eyes, 
and therefore it was that he arose and ran 
to cry for mercy. One old man full of 
prayer and full of zeal, rode in a storm 
two miles to the shop of an unbeliever, 
and then could only say to him ‘‘ I have 
come to tell you how anxious I am for 
your salvation ;” he could say no more; 
but his tears and his earnestness made an 
impression which the unbelieving man 
could not shake off, till he himself went 
to the house of God and gave himself to 
Christ. 
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This revival was in the hight of hay- 
ing time. This blacksmith who had turned 
preacher believed that the same (sod ruled 
in January and in July, and that Chris- 
tians ought to work for the salvation of 
men in the summer as well as in the win- 
ter. This was a characteristic of his 
whole ministry, as it was continued in 
another parish for thirty-four years, —an 
unceasing activity, knowing no rest sum- 
mer nor winter. He despises vacations, 
and was too busy to go to the mountains 
or to stay long by the sea. He did not want 
to go to Europe; he wanted to work in 
his parish, and he did this, early and late ; 
and many a time, in dog-days, when 
other ministers were resting from their 
labors, he was having a revival among the 
young people of his parish, conversing 
with inquirers and gathering his spiritual 
harvest when the haymakers or the 
reapers were busy. His parish was his 
farm on which to go forth to sow and to 
reap. He had within himself a fountain 
of life, like a well of living water, which 
refreshed him for new labors day by day; 
each day he was fresh and vigorous and 
full of force. He was always “ engaged.” 
Said a good Methodist woman one sum- 
mer, ‘‘ There is quite a revival in the 
West parish, but Mr. T. seems to be the 
only one who is engaged.” He waked 
up all new to his work every morning, 
and with boyish enthusiasm even to old 
age, worked two hours before day; in the 
early morning hours having his devotions, 
and then in immediate connection making 
his sermons, taking the material fresh 
from the Bible, and warming his soul by 
prayer before forging the sermon. In 
those early morning hours he learned to 
pray, having at times eminent power in 
prayer; always simple and childlike in 
praying, like a man who lives near to God, 
he had on special public occasions re- 
markable fitness and unction. In those 
early morning hours he learned to make 
sermons. He gave the main part of the 
day to work in the parish; but the early 
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mornings he gave to the sermon. The 
sharp corners of his study chair in thirty- 
four years cut through an inch board; his 
feet wore the flooring by his study table ; 
—so a blacksmith’s floor wears away by 
years of work at the forge and the anvil. 
He was sound in the faith, clear and de- 
cided in his theological views, and he 
used his theology like the fire and the 
hammer. He had a glowing forge in 
every school-house in his parish. In every 
little school-house he worked like a master 
workman. He taught theology in the 
Bible methods, not by making nice dis- 
tinttions and definitions or by setting 
forth dry bones. He did not use the 
logic of the doctors, but, amazingly logi- 
cal, the logic of common sense. He took 
the doctrines and stated them in his own 
way; he weighed his words and knew 
what he said, but he said it in a way that 
fitted the circumstances of his hearers in 
that very moment. He was not a critical 
student of the Bible in the sense in which 
the word ‘‘ critical” is sometimes used ; 
but he knew the book through and 
through. Many men who have known 
little of the Greek and the Hebrew have 
been wonderfully skilled in scriptural 
knowledge, being full of the spirit of the 
Bible, and understanding the harmony of 
scripture doctrine. So this blacksmith 
took up the Bible as any common-sense 
man would, studying it and praying over 
it till he found out what it meant; then he 
put it to his people in plain words with 
homely illustrations so that all could un- 
derstand him. He had few books, few on 
theology, few on devotion, few on the 
Bible; but he had the Bible itself, and he 
lodged the words in his mind, and in his 
early ministry could turn to almost any 
passage without a concordance. In all 
his life he read comparatively little, but 
he read his Bible, and he read his people, 
and he studied newspapers, and found out 
what kind of a world it was that he was 
living in. He studied the truth in imme- 
diate connection with the study of human 
45 
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nature. He did a great deal of thinking 
in riding about the parish, thinking over 
the Bible truths in immediate connection 
with practical cases of spiritual difficulty 
in the parish. One who rode with him 
said that he frequently sang these two 
lines : 
“ T am weak but Thou art mighty, 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand.” 

He felt his weakness, but he knew that 
God was with him every hour; and the 
Lord gave him wisdom and common sense 
and an untiring zeal for his work. His 
relation to his parish seemed like that of 
a father to a family, riding about to in- 
quire into all that pertains to the welfare 
of all, and leaving words of Christian 
counsel. For years he gathered the 
young people into his study once a week, 
and expounded to them texts of scripture 
they handed in, and prayed with them; 
and many of them were led to Christ. 

He preached to all his parish. There 
were about seven hundred in his parish at ~ 
first, and about as many at the last, some 
being taken away in forming a new 
church in a new village rising within his 
early precinct. His people were so scat- 
tered that the Sabbath congregation was 
rarely above one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred, and yet he reached all once 
a month by his school-house meetings. 
The people always turned out to hear 
him, so that his ‘‘ home evangelization” 
work was in this respect a complete 
success. All heard him. In the sound 
health of the first half of his long pastor- 
ate he preached five sermons a week; on 
every week having two or three lectures 
at some school-house, while he always 
kept up all day meetings once a year in 
each school district, and not unfrequently 
other week day lectures. He was al- 
ways ready to preach, and could think on 
his feet and talk to the point. He 
averaged more than four sermons a week 
fifty-two weeks in the year for thirty-four 
years ; the five early years of his ministry 
not being reckoned. 
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As a preacher he aimed to make an 
impression at the time ; this he was bound 
to do, then or never. Just before he died, 
a minister asked him, ‘‘ What sermons 
lave you to show as to what you have been 
about all: your years?” He answered, 
‘The Lord has stereotyped a good many 
of them ‘on the souls of my people and 
yours too.” This was all he cared for, 
present impression. He did not work to 
make big sermons; he worked to save 
men. He went at it like a blacksmith, 
bound to do it. He expected success ; he 
had success. ‘‘I have preached some 
sermons that seemed to be effective at the 
time,” ‘was the only phrase in which, on 
his dying bed, he seemed to commend any 
part of his ministry. To be effective at 
the time was his aim, the aim of a true 
orator. His sermons were well arranged, 
with a progressive movement, with logic 
which somehow went straight to the point, 
making an impression ‘‘ at the time.” Lit- 
tle did he know of technical rules, though 
he had read them, but he knew what he 
wanted to do and the short way to do it, 
and he made straight for the mark. In 
early life he wrote for his Sabbath services ; 
in later life he extemporized more. His 
manuscripts give little idea of the force 
with which he sometimes preached. In 
early life he stammered a little, and always 
hesitated in the beginning ; but he always 
fired up and made that good ending which 
Dr. Payson said made a good sermon. 
The last third of the sermon was thor- 
oughly alive, strong in thought, in word, 
and in emotion; and often having great 
effect. He was uneven in his preaching ; 
but was sometimes very eloquent. 

In the work of a pastor the question is 
not a question of great learning or ‘of 
skilled oratory, but a question of practical 
power, how to bring about the salvation 
of men. This work of saving men implies 
great wisdom and zeal in pastoral work, 
a thorough knowledge of men, a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, and earnestness 
and directness in applying the truth to 
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the men. It is true that vast ranges of 
study ought to be undertaken by every 
pastor as a life work, all contributing to 
his knowledge of men and knowledge of 
the truth and knowledge of the methods 
of adapting the truth tomen. Buta wise 
man will judge for himself what he can do, 
and do allhe can. This blacksmith would 
doubtlesss have made a far greater figure 
in the world if he had begun early and 
kept up through life such courses of gen- 
eral study as every minister ought to have, 
but which only about one minister out of 
a hundred does have. He was a hard 
student during the first half of his minis- 
try, but failing health making it needful 
to relinquish part of his work, he chose 
to give up part of his study rather than 
part of his parochial work. Had his later 
life been as full of severe study of the 
right kind as his early life was, he would 
unquestionably have gained and sustained 
a wider influence. His early intense 
studies in the night and by day, made 
practical by constant contact with his peo- 
ple, gave a discipline such as no college 
gives, such as is gained by no leisurely 
idler; had physical strength allowed him 
to continue to do double work it had been 
well, but his later life he elected to give 
to the care of his people, and not to writ- 
ing great sermons. He gained his educa- 
tion not in any college but by twenty years 
of hard study in the pastorate. Had he 
kept at it twenty years more he would 
have been more learned and eloquent; 
but he despised the man who would neg- 
lect a sick child in a distant corner of the 
parish to pore over his books or to elabo- 
rate his style in making a big sermon. 
He attended to his parish, and preached 
as well as he could and do that. But, be 
it said, wherever he preached men were 
full as apt to keep awake as they would 
have done if the blacksmith had used a 
college diploma for a sermon wrapper. 
One of the best ministers in New England 
worked as a house painter till he was 
thirty years old; at the age when others 
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were in college or in the seminary he was 
painting houses; he went to preaching 
and became a great power: he once said, 
‘¢Some of my neighbors who went to col- 
lege think that they have a diploma and 
need not study much, but I feel the need 
of studying all the time.” This is the 
explanation of his force. Unless a wide 
range of hard study is kept up by ‘‘ edu- 
cated men” in the pastorate, blacksmiths 
and painters, by going to work in the 
right way and by working hard, may stand 
near the head of the profession. 

But such acquisitions as this blacksmith 
made were of the right kind. He did not 
abound in classical allusions; he quoted 
little but the Bible. His illustrations 
were not drawn so largely from history 
and biography and travels as they would 
have been had he known more, but he 
illustrated from the Bible, the newspaper, 
and the parish. He relied little on books, 
but the Bible and the world as it stood 
and the parish as it stood were the books 
he quoted constantly. Socrates illus- 
trated by common things; it was said in 
reproach that smiths and cobblers figured 
in his conversations ; so fishnets figured in 
the discourses of Christ. So this black- 
smith studied his people as another might 
study a theme at his table. He found out 
what was needed, then went to the Bible 
and found a tool to work with, then fitted 
the truth squarely to the wants of the peo- 
ple. Adaptation is the great secret of a 
successful ministry ; fitting the truth to the 
people according to the need of the hour. 
The blunt blacksmith took to the sledge 
if need be. His word was often like a 
sudden blow of a heavy hammer. The 
guilty farmer still unsubmissive to God 
was reminded that ‘‘ Such rebellion would 
shame an ox.” So Isaiah thought.—Is., 
1; 2,3. 

Wendell Phillips once told the writer 
that he learned oratory by thirteen years 
practice in school-houses, six nights in a 
week, against earnest opposition. He 
had to study to win men to his abolition 
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views. Country pastors abound who are 
very eloquent in their school-house preach- 
ing. They are not habitually very elo- 
quent, and are habitually modest, and they 
habitually lose their self-possession in 
speaking from a manuscript in strange 
pulpits, so that they never get to be very 
famous orators; yet the most eloquent 
speeches made in this country are made by 
country pastors in country school-houses. 
The preaching in country churches is often 
wonderfully eloquent in times of revival ; 
sometimes meetings are held in which 
neighboring pastors preach, and we have. 
in this connection, heard such eloquence 
in the hill country as we have never heard 
in the city on any occasion. Take into 
account the conditions, and they exist no- 
where else. Here are people trained from 
childhood to revere God and the sanctu- 
ary, and the ministers of the word; the 
people believe the New England theology, 
doctrines which have been instruments in 
subduing the most rebellious men ; the peo- 
ple in considerable numbers become “inter- 
estedin religion,” there is an “awakening ;” 
the people gather again and again; many 
are anxious, and they have been praying 
in the night; many are trembling lest the 
day of grace be over before they gain 
peace in Christ; they gather now to hear 
the word of God presented; the minister 
is a man from one of the neighboring 
towns, whom they have known and hon- 
ored as a man of more than ordinary intel- 
lectual gifts and of great spiritual power ; 
a man who lives near to God, and who 
understands the truth, and who under- 
stands the human heart; a man who has 
given a score or two of years to those 
studies, and who has won an established 
character; the people expect to be 
moved ; they wait for the troubling of the 
waters, and expect healing; some are 
ready for healing: the minister has been 
accustomed to just such gatherings ; he is 
fresh from similar scenes; he has spent 
much time in preparing his simple and 
familiar theme; he has spent much time 
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in praying for the Holy Ghost to rest on 
him and on the people ; many have plead 
with God in secret places to bestow His 
blessing in this very hour; the minister 
leads the people in a solemn prayer, in 
which heaven seems opened; they sing 
one of those grand hymns of Zion; the 
minister. begins in a hesitating manner, 
attracting the sympathies of the people ; 
he announces the tremendous truths which 
are the foundations of our religious life ; 
his tongue is unloosed, and the Holy 
Ghost uses him as an instrument; the 
people are now all alive to the truth of the 
doctrines of the Bible; they believe that 
God is perfectly holy, and that they are 
guilty and justly exposed to eternal 
wrath; they see no way of escape but 
through the redeeming, regenerating mer- 
cy of him whom they have offended; but 
they behold the cross, and they hear the 
promise of God himself, promising the 
Holy Spirit for the mere asking, God 
more willing to give the Spirit than any 
father to give bread to his child; they 
hear the words of Christ himself, “ him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out ;” they believe the words of Paul, that 
Christ is able also to save them to the ut- 
termost that come unto God by him; they 
give up their wills to God, and trust in 
Christ for salvation. Thus thousands and 
tens of thousands in our New England 
hill country have entered on a new and 
living way. ‘The people are not all per- 
suaded ; all do not seek to imitate Christ ; 
many remain in rebellion against heaven ; 
but many a man and many a woman, and 
many a little child is henceforth a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. A new, life 
arises in connection with the presentation 
of truth by the preacher. ‘This is elo- 
quence; the eloquence of the Christian 
ministry, the eloquence of the Holy Ghost. 
Said the Lord to Jeremiah, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
be as my mouth.” 

Elisha was a man able to manage twelve 
yoke of oxen. Amos tended cattle. 
Though they left the plough or the herd 
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when they began to preach, still in tend- 
ing the plow and waiting on oxen, they 
had thoughts of no mean order, and when 
the Lord led them to prophesy, they were 
not despicable men, Taking into account 
the circumstances which we have alluded 
to in connection with a revival of religion, 
we have known farming ministers to excel 
in eloquence. We think that one of the 
most eloquent men we ever heard, not ex- 
cepting Boston’s peerless orator, was a 
minister who worked hard on the farm six 
days in a week. This was once. Wen- 
dell Phillips is always eloquent. But this 
preaching blacksmith we have in hand, 
was not one of the ‘‘ agricultural clergy.” 
He had a farm, and could cut a swath so 
handsomely and so vigorously that we 
have heard old mowers praise “ the priest ” 
as standing at the head of their profes- 
sion. But he did not work on the farm ; 
he managed a farm. So Dr. Emmons in 
his study turned out to be one of the best 
farmers in Franklin. So Sidney Smith 
sat in his house and managed his farm by 
use of a spy-glass and a speaking trum- 
pet! This blacksmith would take off his 
coat and work with a will in turning the 
soil or the hay; but his parish was his 
farm, and the pulpit and the school-house 
he attended to more than he did to his 
barn. In this he set a good example to 
the “agricultural clergy.” He loved his 
revival work in the summer time. He 
loved to go out of town and work in re- 
vivals; he did much of this work. He 
loved to preach ‘‘ revival sermons.” And 
in the midst of a religious awakening, he 
sometimes exhibited wonderful power. 
Said one in a neighboring parish, who 
had labored by his side for more than thir- 
ty years, “I have heard him when I 
thought he was equal to Whitefield.” This 
was once; but often all the man within 
him seemed to rouse and glow with sur- 
prising force, and often with great effect. 
We verily believe that we have all around 
us preachers mighty as Whitefield, but 
they are usually asleep in the great part 
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of their faculties ; Whitefield was always 
wide awake, every day in every year, the 
whole mass of his being glowing as if in 
fulfillment of God’s word which represents 
“his ministers a flaming fire.” 

In some respects this blacksmith was a 
curious compound: he was a blacksmith ; 
he could raise fire, and then, often his 
fireslumbers. His speech was sometimes 
abrupt; you feared that fiery sparks might 
fly, but when his lips opened you might 
hear one of the most quaint and genial 
speeches of the season. Strangers some- 
times wondered a little at his decided 
expression; but they soon learn how 
reliable was his kindness. He was gentle 
and tender as any woman, yet full of 
masculine force. He was modest and 
shrinking, not putting himself forward at 
large public meetings; yet having dignity 
and influence. He knew how to manage, 
but has an intense dislike to clerical wire- 
pulling. He highly respected all ministers 
for their work’s sake: yet he hated hum- 
bug; and how he laughed to learn that 
forty men applied to one college last year 
for the degree of D.D! He hated hum- 
bug. He had no veneration for a thing 
because it was old; never asking, what is 
the age? but, what is the sense? We 
must confess that he thought titles, anti- 
scriptural and absurd, and not any the 
more sensible for centuries of use. His 
decided blunt speeches on many patent 
humbugs will not be soon forgotten. 
When a young man he refused to become 
a Methodist because he saw a man wring- 
ing his hands every day at family prayer ; 
it being evident that the man meant no 
more in his prayer than others did with- 
out the wringing machine. He, early in 
life, opposed the notion that the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen zone must be immersed 
if they ever became Christians; he could 
not see through the ice. 

Concerning his own neighbors he some- 
times grew a little indignant in his private 
life; he did not see why men should leave 
their fences down and be shiftless gener- 
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ally. He did not like sin. He loved law. 
He said that he wanted to leave off preach- 
ing three months to prosecute rascals. He 
knew how to gain a point of opposing 
men. Said he, ‘‘ The way to manage a 
parish is, to appear to yield, and then do 
as you have a mind to:” so sailors take 
long tacks and gain their point in spite 
of half adverse winds. But he was not 
tricky ; he gained the confidence of men 
by his sterling integrity; it was evident 
that he intended to do just right. He 
knew men, and had a sound judgment. 
‘“His hearty, genial way, his large com- 
mon sense,” won men, old and young. 
He was never a mere slick, ornamental 
minister. He was not afraid of a leather 
apron, or of rolling up his sleeves and 
going into most any kind of business that 
needed to be done. He did with his 
might whatever his hands found to do, 
and did not always wait a week first to 
debate whether or not he should sacrifice 
his dignity in doing what needed to be 
done. His course gave him the confidence 
of young men; they could see his course, 
there was something so substantial about 
it. He was stirring. He roused up his 
young people ‘to go to school; twenty- 
seven were out of town at school at one 
time from his small parish; twelve gradu- 
ated at college or some _ professional 
school; two from his early parish became 
ministers, and two from his later parish. 
He was interested in promoting temper- 
ance, and in promoting respectable pol- 
itics in New Hampshire. 

But his one work was never neglected. 
‘This one thing I do.” He constantly 
sought the regeneration of man. This he 
declared to be the one end ever before 
him. During a pastorate of thirty-four 
years, there was only one year in which 
there were no additions to the church. 
Enough were converted under his ministry 
to make a good congregation ; three 
hundred and eighty-three were received 
to the churches under his care. It has been 
said by those acquainted with his ministry 
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early and late, that his experience in re- 
vivals fitted him to become a rare writer of 
Christian experience and revival sketches, 
a work, however, which he would never 
undertake so long as there was any hope 
of having “one more revival” in his 
parish. 

This was his great desire as he came to 
die, a desire for one more revival. He 
said that his had been a poor ministry, 
but the Holy Ghost had helped him; and 
he could hardly think that his work was 
done and that there would be no more 
conversions through him. His labor for 
one more conversion hindered his rest, 
the rest needful if he would continue in 
life. During the months of his failing 
health, being himself seriously sick, he 
would ride out to see the sick and to pray 
with them. He preached regularly till 
within ten weeks of his death; his last 
sermon thirty-nine days before he died ; 
he kept the house only two weeks, and his 
bed only ten days. But he met death as 
one who had no fear of going to heaven. 
**T am sorry to find you so sick,” said one. 
**T do not know whether to be sorry or 
not,” was the answer, as he inwardly de- 
bated which he would rather do, get up 
and work for “one more revival,” or go 
to heaven. One said to him, ‘ God’s 
ways are mysterious.” He answered half 
bluntly, as if his own case had nothing 
mysterious about it, ‘‘ The greatest mys- 
tery is the redemption of sinners by the 
blood of Christ.” Again, he said, medita- 
ting on the death of Christ, ‘‘ The most 
wonderful thing about human existence is 
redemption through Jesus Christ.” He 
had all through his life a profound sense 
of sin; and on his dying bed in the night 
he prayed, ‘* O Lord, to whom vengeance 
belongeth, we are deserving of thy hottest 
displeasure ; yet, through the merits of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, thou hast showed 
thy loving kindness and tender mercy.” 
He said, ‘* Being justified by faith we 
have peace through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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that is the ground of my hope.” Some- 
times he grew a little indignant, even in 
the last days when near death: said he, 
“ People ask me if I am reconciled! Why, 
I have preached more than four hundred 
funeral sermons, and do you suppose I am 
afraid to die? As if I did not know the 
way!’ 

He delighted to sing a line or two of 
many hymns,— 

‘* Father, I long, I faint to see 
The place of thine abode :” 


“ There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign.” 

To a friend leaving him, he said, ‘ My 
work is about done ;” but then, as if turn- 
ing to the work next before him, referring 
to the hour of dying and the place of end- 
less rest, he said, ‘*O, glorious hour! O, 
blest abode !” 

The account we have given may be a 
very ordinary one, with nothing marvelous 
about it. But it shows the possibilities of 
life. How easy it would have been for 
that young man in that evening walk by 
the river side to have concluded that he 
would not serve the Lord quite yet, or 
that he would say nothing about it; how 
easy for him to have argued that he had 
enough to do without serving Christ much ; 
how easy to have excused himself from 
active service ; how easy to have stood to 
his trade; how easy to have lived idly as 
a ministerofChrist. The difference between 
men is often merely a difference in the 
amount of resolution they have, a differ- 
ence in strength of purpose ; as we some- 
times say of a man, that he does not 
amount to much, has nothing positive 
about him, is not to be relied on, has 
little character. Our main end in writing 
the above sketch has been to set forth the 
possibilities of life, in the hope that some 
young man, who is now busy with a trade, 
may turn with all his will and decide 
to enter on a SHORT COURSE TO THE 
MINISTRY. 
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BY REV. R. M. SARGENT, FARMINGTON, N. H. 


PLAGIARISM — what is it? It may be 
loosely defined as ‘‘ literary theft,” but 
to describe it fully and fix its exact limits 
may not be so easy. Writers on law find 
it a delicate matter to define and limit 
with legal exactness, theft of property. 
Blackstone occupies sixteen pages on the 
subject of larceny, and forgery requires 
several pages in addition. Still more 
difficult should we expect the task would 
be of defining that literary crime which 
partakes of the nature of larceny and 
forgery, for property in the world of 
literature is far more indefinite than on 
the measured land, in the coined metals, 
or the printed certificates of stocks, or in 
bank bills, or in the results of manual 
labor, the inventions of mechanical skill, 
or the productions of the soil. ‘‘’Tis 
easier to weigh purses sure than brains.” 
Yet the literary theft may be worse in its 
influence on the mind, the moral sense, 
and the personal character than would be 
pecuniary larceny; and the delicacy of 
relations of this kind of property and dif- 
ficulty of defining it, by no means oblit- 
erate the lines of right respecting it. 
Certain natural productions are not usu- 
ally reckoned as property, and the taking 
a small quantity of those fruits which are 
valued, is not usually considered stealing, 
yet in some situations any productions 
may be claimed by the owners of the 
land, and to take them becomes theft. 
No one would accuse Thoreau of stealing, 
when he picks up and eats a forest apple, 
yet to rob a grafted tree of its choice fruit 
would be a crime, and stealing apples has 
been one of the meanest and most pro- 
voking misdemeanors ever since the days 
of the old spelling book, and was so long 
before, and will be while boys are full of 
depravity. So in literature there are some 
ideas, expressions and comparisons which 


are common property; such as the vast- 
ness of the sea, the grandeur of moun- 
tains, the stone falling in the water and 
raising circles of waves, and many others. 
A man who uses these commits no plagi- 
arism, though they are not original with 
him, for they belong to every body who 
wishes to use them, — if they ever had any 
copyright they lost it centuries ago. But 
if a man should take in another’s words a 
special application of even the most com- 
mon comparison, or expression of the 
simplest idea, or description of the most 
well-known fact, and palm it off as his 
own, it would be plagiarism, and he would 
justly be subject to censure. Hence, to 
draw the line between justifiable use of 
common ideas and unjustifiable pilfering 
is not so easy a task as it may, at first 
glance, appear. 

But in what does faulty plagiarism 
consist? I. It may consist in improperly 
using the writings or words of others. 
Not every employing of the expressions 
of others constitutes a fault, for then there 
could be no texts, nor quotations from 
Scripture, nor acknowledged extracts 
from writings of others quoted as autho- 
rity, or as opinions to be refuted. To 
avoid misrepresentation, the exact words 
of an opponent often need to be taken. 
And lines of poetry are quoted to vary 
the monotony, or sharp expressions to 
relieve the tedium, and often a public 
speaker is expected to bring forth things 
new and old, and to take the best thoughts 
from all literature. If a man can take 
nothing from others, and has no right to 
use either ideas or expressions, except 
they are entirely original with himself, he 
will be a very barren writer or write but 
little, or he must have a mind more fertile 
than any that the world has yet seen, A 
person who prepares but one or two lec- 
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tures or discourses in a year, and repeats 
these over many times, may perhaps coin 
enough out of his own brain ; but one who 
has the constant strain of writing one or 
two discourses a week, must be far su- 
perior in originality to the lecturer or 
professor in a seminary, or must use ideas 
which he finds in-others. And he ought 
as a public instructor to let his people 
know what others are thinking, and what 
the age is learning, as well as what he 
thinks and learns. Hence it will not do 
to charge with the crime of plagiarism all 
using of the thoughts or even the words 
of others, but improper use constitutes 
the guilt. 

But what makes an improper use? The 
chief fault lies in the implied falsehood, in 
giving the impression that one originates 
that which he takes from another. To be 
a little more particular. 

Quotations, without any credit, are sub- 
ject to the charge of plagiarism. Credit 
may be given in various ways. An au- 
thor’s name may very appropriately be 
quoted in many cases. But in other in- 
stances it would savor of pedantry to drag 
in the name of authors, as if we wished 
to show our erudition or shelter our weak- 
ness behind great names. The taste of 
our age would not bear the reference to 
authors by name, sO numerous as we 
find in the writings of Jeremy Taylor 
and other old divines. Their works must 
be revised to suit our age. Credit may 
be given by some circumlocution, as by 
saying a certain author, a recent writer, 
a distinguished divine, or some other des- 
criptive expression, saving thus from the 
pedantry of using a great name, and yet 
clearing ourselves from pretending that 
the words are our own. Sometimes such 
a reference will wake an audience to think 
who is the author quoted. A young man 
preaching in Boston to a sleepy people, 
and coming to certain things in his dis- 
course about whose soundness he had 
doubts, said, ‘‘a recent writer tells us,” 
though himself was the writer. The ef- 
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fect was to wake up the audience in the 
literary city to guess who that quoted 
writer was. This was plagiarism revers- 
ed,—not claiming words of others for 
his own, but ascribing his own words to 
some undefined author, calling his own 
signature a forgery. In printed matter, 
quotation marks may show what is taken 
from others; but in oral delivery some 
other method of giving credit must be 
employed, for a speaker cannot well hold 
up his two fingers to signify the beginning 
and end of his extract. If several quo- 
tations from the samé book are made in 
the same discourse, reference in one case 
may be sufficient, if it is implied that 
others come from the same source. 

The Bible is supposed to be known by 
all, and therefore quotations from that do 
not usually need to be specified as such; 
and numerous Scriptural quotations, if ju- 
diciously made, should not subject a 
Christian preacher to the charge of plagi- 
arism, but should rather be’ esteemed an 
honor rendering the discourse Biblical ; 
and the voice may well so change to a 
tone of reverence and authority in quoting 
the inspired words, that they will be rec- 
ognized as coming from divine authority, 
and not original with the speaker. Poeti- 
cal quotations also do not need to be 
specified, for a man is not expected to 
write his own poetry to put into prose 
composition; and occasional quotations 
from Shakespeare, Milton, and other 
classical authors in common use, are ex- 
pected to be recognized as such, and 
usually need no credit given. 

Again, too long or too numerous ex- 
tracts, even if credit is given, may be 
subject to the charge of plagiarism. If 
the impression is given that only a part 
is quoted, then there is literary pilfering 
of the other part. A Lyceum lecturer re- 
ferred to a certain book in such a way as 
to give the impression that only the sub- 
ject or a few thoughts were taken from 
that author, and yet every valuable 
thought and even comparison in his long 
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lecture were in the book referred to. A 
certain clergyman of that sect, who are 
careful to distinguish between their clergy 
and ministers of other denominations, 
used to commence his sermons, ‘‘ The 
learned and devout Dr. tells us,” 
giving the impression that he quoted a 
sentence or two, and then the entire ser- 
mon would be taken from Dr. 

This was literary theft, on account of the 
quantity taken and the impression given 
that it was chiefly his own composition. 
It was an improper, extraordinary and 
outrageous employing of the writings of 
others.’ If a minister, driven with nu- 
merous labors, under the necessity of 
preaching twice on the Sabbath, and de- 
livering an indefinite number of lectures 
and public addresses, overtaxed with 
pastoral duties and discouraged by such 
meager support that his own ‘‘ hands 
have to minister to his necessities,” should 
find himself unable to compose two origi- 
nal sermons, would not his people respect 
him, and he retain his own self respect, if 
he should take an appropriate discourse 
and read it from a printed book, rather 
than resort to any subterfuge? The cus- 
tom said to prevail in the Church of Eng- 
land of having apparently manuscript ser- 
mons, but prepared by others, is a system 
of falsehoods, and must work great evil 
upon the minds of the clergy and the con- 
fidence of the people. 

Again, the use of peculiar expressions 
or single words, may sometimes be a 
plagiarism. When a word is first coined, 
or an old word is applied to some new 
use, due credit should be given to the 
author by those who copy it. Else, they 
steal his livery and palm off as original 
that which belongs to another. But after 
a word or expression has come into com- 
mon use, the author loses any copyright 
in it, and then any one can employ it 
freely, for he makes no pretense to origi- 
nality. The coining of a needful word, or 
the modeling of a peculiar expression, or 
the happy appropriation of either, may 
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embody a grand and original idea, and 
hence for another to appropriate it as if it 
were his own invention without acknowl- 
edgment, may be essential literary theft. 
Gen. Butler’s application of the word 
‘* contraband” is an instance. But after 
common use the copyright expires, as 
patent rights have a limited time to con- 
tinue. Neither are undesigned or acci- 
dental coincidences of expressions, or 
words subject to the charge of plagiarism. 
Two persons may, entirely without the 
knowledge of ‘each other, use the same 
fitting expressions, or hit upon the same 
happy use of a word, and yet be innocent 
of copying. ‘The same inventions or dis- 
coveries, being the results and demands 
of the progress of mankind, often have 
separate places of origination, and so with 
words. ‘Telegram, for instance, is said to 
be traced to several independent sources. 

But plagiarism may be found essentially 
in other things than words, though it is 
most commonly applied to the copying of 
these. Yet the fault perhaps oftener oc- 
curs, and is as often censured in respect 
to stealing ideas, as words. Hence, 

II. Improperly using the thoughts 
of others may constitute plagiarism. 
Thoughts, arguments, plans, explanations 
of ideas and illustrations are the most 
valuable part of literary property, and 
may be personal, i. ¢. the property of the 
writer who has discovered them, or com- 
mon for all who choose to use them, ac- 
cording as they are new, original and pe- 
culiar, or old, common and general. It is 
even more difficult to draw the line be- 
tween justifiable use of thoughts which 
others have had, and censurable stealing 
of ideas, than it is to distinguish between 
propriety of quotation and verbal plagiar- 
ism, For thoughts are more intangible 
than words, and no man can possibly ori- 
ginate all his ideas, while he may compose 
all his sentences. 

1. Cases of censurable use of others’ 
thoughts may be mentioned constituting 
essential plagiarism. 
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It is censurable to copy the plan of dis- 
course, exact course of reasoning, or 
special arguments from others. Each 
man ought to make his own plan, work 
out his own course of reasoning and form 
his own arguments, and then they are his 
and not another’s. If he goes to another 
for these he weakens his own invention, 
and steals what may be the most valuable 
part of the whole work. If it is objected, 
that he cannot make as good a plan as the 
great masters, the same objection would 
apply to the whole discourse, he may not 
write as well as they, and why not then 
take sentences and all. Yet his plan may 
be better for him, and he may do better 
with it, than if he should attempt to cast 
his thoughts in the molds of other minds ; 
and it will usually be better for his hear- 
ers, more adapted to their minds, and to 
the wants of the time and place. 
‘* Bishop Burnet, at one of his visitations, 
when the name of a very old clergyman 
was called over, —of whom a private 
complaint had been made that the whole 
parish could not endure him, he gave such 
bad sermons, — gravely chided the poor 
parson: ‘I am told Mr. —— that your 
parish is very well satisfied with you in 
many respects, but they are much discon- 
tented with your sermons. Now there is 
no excuse for this; for instead of preach- 
ing extempore as I am told you some- 
times do, or giving them your own com- 
positions, you have only to preach good 
printed sermons, and they will have no 
cause to complain.’ *‘ May it please your 
lordship,’ replied the clergyman, ‘ you 
have been wholly misinformed. I have 
long been in the habit of preaching printed 
sermons, and those I have preferred are 
your lordship’s.’” 

Tastes and habits of the community 
change, and a living man can better adapt 
his courses of thought to°them, than can 
a composed model be made to fit. The 
same is true of arguments, illustrations 
and explanations, the live words of the 
present are better than all fossils. 
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Again, it is objectionable to slavishly 
depend on others’ opinions. To enslave 
one’s own mind to others’, even the 
noblest, is degrading. To examine inde- 
pendently, to form opinions freely, to ex- 
press our thoughts candidly as our own, is 
the duty of each. And any departure 
from this is dependence on others, and 
even if not technically plagiarism, is close- 
ly allied, and will usually lead to it. In- 
telligent people will not be long in find- 
ing whether a man thinks for himself or 
takes opinions at secondhand. They will 
esteem him as an imitator and plagiarist, 
whether he copies the writings of others, 
or takes only ideas. They will recognize 
the thought as an old acquaintance, though 
dressed in new clothes. 

Especially, to use ideas of others, which 
have not been fully understood and made 
one’s own, is censurable above all. With 
a certain class of writers.a few years since 
you could see the undigested ideas of 
Carlyle, used but not comprehended. 
Certain transcendentalist imitators have 
prominently the same fault. Indeed all 
hero worshipers and imitators are liable 
to it. If the original expressions had 
anything solid, or understood by their 
authors, certainly as used by the feeble 
imitators there is nothing but fog-banks, 
If it becomes necessary to quote what is 
not understood, by all means let credit be 
given to its author. Dr. Johnson calls 
these, ‘*sounds which having been once 
uttered by those that understood them, 
have been since re-echoed without mean- 
ing, and kept up to.the disturbance of the 
world by a constant repercussion from one 
coxcomb to another.” 

Again, it is wrong to pretend to be 
original in thoughts received from others. 
A writer, or speaker may in various ways 
give the impression that certain ideas, 
arguments or illustrations are new and 
original with him. If they are so, and he 
has thought them out himself, he is right 
in giving this impression, and he deserves 
credit as an inventor. But if he has 
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gained them from others he should be 
cautious about giving the impression of 
originality. He should be honest to him- 
self and to his hearers. There should be 
no deception, but a writer or speaker 
should be willing to pass for just what he 
is worth. 

But there are reasons for the proper 
use of thoughts of others, and methods of 
justifiable employment of ideas received. 
We have a right to use them fairly, and 
must use them if we would accomplish 
much. Hence we notice 

2. The justifiable use of other men’s 
teachings. Facts, truths of science and 
general principles must usually be received 
from others. History, geography, natu- 
ral science and similar departments of 
knowledge furnish us their facts chiefly 
through testimony. But we ought to 
know and use these facts derived from 
others. The Old Testament is a grand 
storehouse of facts, which we have a right 
to use, though they are not original with 
us. And so with principles and great 
doctrines, we must take them from others, 
from the great standard of belief, the 
Bible, and generally from the tried doc- 
trines of the churches. If a man tries to 
originate his doctrines and his facts, 
depending on his own fancy for the for- 
mer and his imagination for the latter, we 
should not consider him worthy of being 
heard or reliable. There are few new 
facts, or doctrines, 

Again, thoughts of others may be judi- 
ciously used, proper credit being given. 
A man must get his thoughts from some 
source, he cannot originate all. When 
we have derived ideas directly from oth- 
ers, or when they are new, original with 
others, specially vivid, or valuable, or the 
results of much labor, it is only just to 
name the author. In other cases, it may 
be proper to signify in some way that the 


thoughts are not our own invention. And ° 


that we have a right to thus use the 
thoughts of others, giving them credit, 
will appear from these considerations ; our 
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people wish to know what others are think- 
ing, and require for instruction that there 
should be given them the most recent 
results of the ripest scholarship and the 
conclusions to which the ablest minds 
have attained. To meet this proper 
demand, we must use the thoughts of 
others. People have not time to read 
every thing, much of their reading is des- 
ultory, they do not all have access to 
highest sources, and therefore the preacher 
should instruct them, not only with his 
own thoughts, but with those of others. 
Again, thoughts of others may be used, 
if so wrought over as to give them new 
form, and make them one’s own. Study 
is partly for mental discipline, and partly 
to learn what others have found. If we 
cannot use the results of study, a large 
portion of its benefits will be lost. And 
all literature teaches that it is right to use 
what is learned from others after recoin- 
ing it. Addison, commending to the lite- 
rary world the then neglected Paradise 
Lost, says: ‘‘ Milton, notwithstanding the 
sublime genius he was master of, has in 
his book drawn to his assistance all the 
helps he could meet with in the ancient 
poets;” and compares Milton’s descrip- 
tion of the sword of Michael with Virgil’s 
account of the sword of Eneas. Again 
he says: ‘‘ There is no question but Milton 
had heated his imagination with the flight 
of the gods in Homer, before he entered 
into the engagement of the angels.” Yet 
who would accuse Milton of plagiarism? 
So Shakspeare took the originals for his 
plays from Gesta Romanorum and other 
sources, and often only remodeled what 
was in use before. Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ We 
lie beneath the furnace blast,” seems to 
have derived its origin from one of the 
Hymns of the Ages. Longinus gives as 
a rule to imitate the most celebrated 
authors. In face of all this, we cannot 
consistently force our rules against pla- 
giarism so far as to exclude all use of the 
thoughts of others. The severe criticisms 
sometimes uttered against ministers,would 
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condemn many of the great classical writ- 
ers. 

Again, thoughts which are common 
may be used without specifying where 
they are found. Many ideas have passed 
into the common stock of knowledge 
and the first originator is forgotten; 
many would readily occur to every person 
thinking on the subject, such as arguments 
from nature for the existence of God and 
thoughts on death; many have been so 
long in our minds and in those of others 
that we cannot tell their origin; or they 
have become so assimilated with all our 
mental processes, that we do not know 
whence we derived them, and in fact, by 
thinking the mover have made them our 
own, and cannot avoid using them. The 
proper use of all these kinds of knowledge 
should not subject one to the charge of 
plagiarism. But if special ideas, con- 
sciously derived from others, are used, it 
is but just that credit should be given; 
and if these derived thoughts constitute 
all a man’s intellectual stock in trade, he 
will find himself failing from paucity of 
thoughts. If a man lacks brains, all 
knowledge from others cannot fill the 
vacuum. Some men remember ideas 
which impress them, but not remembering 
whence they came, may use them as origi- 
nal and honestly think them so, when in 
fact they were derived. Men are some- 
times charged with imitating others, 
when they were unconscious of doing so, 
and thought their ideas original, hence 
caution should be used in accusing men of 
plagiarism, for a man’s literary character 
is valuable. 

But now to conclude, what is plagia- 
rism? It is copying the writings or unfairly 
using the thoughts of others and palming 
them off as original. Worcester: “The 
act of appropriating the ideas or the lan- 
guage of another and passing them for 
one’s own; literary theft.” Webster: 
**The act of purloining another man’s 
literary works, or introducing passages 
from another man’s writings, and putting 
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them off as one’s own; literary theft.” 

The guilt lies chiefly in the intention to 
deceive ; yet the harm isalso found in the 
loss of self respect and independence, in 
the shirking of personal effort and origi- 
nal thinking, and injury follows from the 
indolence, dishonesty and attempt to ap- 
pear more than one really is. Plagiarism 
is the indolent man’s subterfuge, the 
small man’s attempt to pass for a greater, 
the counterfeit of originality, the dishonest 
writer’s cheat, the ambitious man’s false 
appearance, the wax-held wings of Ded- 
alus, the lion’s skin on the ass’s head. 

A few rules to guard against it may be 
set down; viz.: 

Never depend on others so much as to 
debilitate one’s own mind. 

Never copy without credit the words of 
others, and never take their thoughts un- 
less you have made them your own by 
mental assimilation. 

Never pretend to be original; if with 
truth one is so, he has a claim and not 
pretense to originality. 

Never violate the conscience, or sense 
of honesty by literary theft. Never do 
what one feels to be mean, or would be 
ashamed to have reviewed. 

Ask what would a fair literary critic 
say, if he was well acquainted with the 
original writings, and then should hear the 
discourse in which ideas taken from it were 
used, —not a captious critic, but an 
honest judge, — not one who, if he saw a 
germ .of similarity would sneeringly say, 
*¢T know where that came from,” but one 
who is accustomed to write and knows 
what is proper and honorable. 

Finally, be independent in thoughts, 
conclusions and reasonings, and express 
them in one’s own way and language. 
Esteem dependence on others as degrad- 
ing, mean and slavish, imitation of others 


_as weakening, and copying of others as 


mean and false; yet put knowledge to 
use by making it a part of the mind, by 
working it over till it is one’s own, by 
adding to it original thoughts, and by 
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then sending it stamped with its proper 
authorship into the active world in which 
itis needed. The consciousness of un- 
used knowledge and power often weighs 
heavy on the student’s heart. To remove 
this, let his knowledge be put to use, and 
his power be well employed and he will 
esteem plagiarism far beneath him. He 
will have too much work and too many 
thoughts of his own, to stoop to follow 
others. If the original thinkers are rare, 
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yet the active thinkers, original enough to 
work in the world, are frequently found 
and are most needed. If great discoveries 
are not common, yet useful inventors and 
faithful explorers are working well, and 
each adding his part to the general stock 
of knowledge and literary wealth. ‘+ But 
let every man prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself 
alone and not in another.” 





AN AGED FATHER’S HINT.* 


Tue Rebellion has widely and strongly 
revealed the necessity of a Christian Com- 
monwealth, as the only civil government 
suited to the condition of the human fam- 
ily. Congregationalism is the top, mid- 
dle, and bottom, — the warp and woof of 
such a government. It is the practical 
application of the second commandment 
in the Decalogue; the only civil govern- 
ment God has appointed for mankind, — 
and beyond question he will overturn and 
overturn, till they are willing to adopt it. 

The fact that — slavery abolished —we 
have now the thrilling prospect that a 
Christian Commonwealth is near, should 
arouse us to the prompt and best practi- 
cable use of the appliances already within 
our reach for its attainment. Educate, — 
EDUCATE THE MASSES,—pray right, preach 
right, and vote right, The change for 
the better is great, and we should hope ; 


but the work on our hands is immense. 
God has thrown upon us the leadership of 
the nations, but there is ground for fear 
that we shall fail— even now the “negro 
hate” is a power for ruin in our northern 
states. The pen, the press, the pulpit, 
and the praying circle, are the reliable 
sources of our hope. Alas that so many 
of our preachers are still laggards! Hope 
in God, work or die. Your April number 
has the true ring, &., &c. Now, my 
brother, faint not; call on those who write 
for your Quarterly, to be appropriate to 
the hour, and use thoughts and words 
that have an edge. But we must not 
overlook what God is doing for us, and 
keep in mind that He intends that we shall 
work with Him. 





* Extract from a private letter to the Editor, 
from the Rev. John Keep, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
aged eighty-seven. 
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Died, in Lawrence, Mass., June 26, 1866, 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER MINTA CORDLEY, 
pastor of the Central Congregational Church, 
aged forty-five years. 

Mr. Cordley was born in Oxford, England, 
and emigrated at about twelve years of age, 
with his parents, to this country. While 
employed as book-keeper of a store in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., he fitted himself for Western 
Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, where he 
was graduated in 1844, at the age of twenty- 
three, with the highest honors of his class. 
In 1847 he completed his course of theological 
study at Andover, having spent the middle 
year at New Haven. The following winter 
was spent in preaching at Montreal, Canada. 
In August, 1849, he was ordained in Hop- 
kinton, N. H., whence he was called to the 
church in West Randolph, Mass., and installed 
there in 1852. In November, 1858, he re- 
signed his pastorate in West Randolph, and 
in May of 1859 was installed in West Brook- 
field. In October, 1862, he became pastor 
of the Central Church in Lawrence. He was 
married August 17, 1852, to Mrs. Lydia 
(Bailey) Rogers, widow of the late Rev. N. 
B. Rogers, of Hallowell, Me., who, with four 
children (a fifth child having died a year and 
nine months before the father), survives to 
mourn the loss of one of the best of husbands 
and fathers, and to cherish, as the richest 
of legacies, the memory of his spirit and 
example, his counsels and his prayers. 

This dry enumeration of dates and places 
chronicles the leading outward changes in 
a life crowded, in all scenes and circum- 
stances, with fervid intellectual and spiritual 
activities. A keen, penetrating intellect, 
which struck at the heart of every question, 
unmasking sophistry and detecting fallacies 
at a glance, looking through words at things, 
and putting them in clear-cut forms, never 
affecting originality or independence, care- 
fully weighing others’ opinions, but doing his 
own thinking as really as if alone in the 
world ; a heart always aglow with Christian 
fervor of faith and feeling, generous and 
expansive in its sympathies, quick to recog- 


nize and love the spirit of Christ in whom- 
soever it appeared; industry that never 
flagged ; cheerfulness and patience under 
severe trials ; courage which feared nothing 
in the universe but God ; chivalric heroism in 
the utterance and defense of whatever he 
deemed to be true and right : — these were 
the salient points of Mr. Cordley’s character 
which impressed themselves upon even casual 
observers. All would say that in transparent 
simplicity of purpose, meaning what he said 
and saying what he meant, he had no supe- 
rior. Yet he could not be called rash or in- 
considerate; least of all, foolhardy. He 
looked well to the consequences of what he 
did, at least as far as they affected others. 
In the kind of worldly wisdom which looks 
out for one’s self he did not excel. A larger 
measure of it might have saved him some 
changes and some bitter trials. It would 
have made the yoke of professional duty and 
care less galling. It might have increased 
his usefulness. It might have prolonged his 
life. But he was so made that he could 
not have been himself without putting his 
soul into whatever he undertook, at any cost 
to himself; ‘‘ spending himself,’’? as Mather 
has it, ‘‘ like a silk-worm, in weaving gar- 
ments of righteousness for others.” 

As a preacher he was eminently Pauline. 
His minute and critical study of the New 
Testament; his reverence, also, for the great 
masters of thought, beautifuily chastened his 
native inventiveness. No one listened to him 
without feeling the charm of his staunch 
honesty, which never allowed of his saying 
for effect what he did not profoundly believe, 
or of his seeming to feel what he did not 
actually experience. He was alike analytic 
and synthetic in dealing ‘with subjects of 
inquiry. He readily seized upon microscopic 
distinctions, without overlooking the relations 
of parts to their wholes. His distinct enunci- 
ation was in keeping with his distinct per- 
ceptions. His discourses are, in consequence, 
remarkable for their variety. He never 
seemed monotonous or dull. Without being 
harsh or hard, he was singularly pointed and 
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direct. He was not specially pathetic. He 
rarely attempted to move feeling in any other 
way than by the clear, earnest, and animated 
presentation of truth. But he had the power 
of moving men, in this way, to the best 
purpose ; as many, in the different places 
of his stated and occasional labors, can bear 
grateful testimony. 

Intellectual and scholarly as were his habits 
and tastes, his sympathies were with the people 
at large. He made them feel that he knew 
and understood them. His union of the 
conservatism of: taste and culture with the 
progressive enthusiasm of an ardent friend to 
the people, and a heroic advocate of all the. 
true interests of the sons and daughters of 
toil, constituted one of the most marked 
individualities of his character. In this 
respect he strikingly resembled the soldier- 
preacher of Brighton, England, whose genius 
he in a measure shared, without his oppor- 
tunities ; without, also, his morbid feelings, 
erratic tendencies, and ill-considered utter- 
ances. The commonest day-laboror whom 
Mr. Cordley met by the wayside felt himself 


attracted towards him as a fellOw-worker, ° 


while his brethren in the ministry found his 
conversation one of their bést means of mental 
and spiritual improvement. He is specially 
missed and mourned by the Andover Associa- 
tion, in the meetings and exercises of which 
he took a lively interest, himself contributing 
largely to their life and spirit. 

Few have left the Seminary at Andover 
who have impressed their associates with a 
profounder respect for their intellectual force 
and Christian worth. One of his classmates 
writes, **I always regarded him as foremost 
in our class in mental acuteness and original- 
ity. He was a strong man.” 

Another of his associates at Andover, though 
not of the same class (Rev. Dr. Swain, of 
Providence), thus describes him : — 

‘¢He was emphatically a thinking man. 
He had an intensely active mind. He did 
not rest in mere opinions, either of his own or 
other men. He was a man of thought in 
distinction from opinions. He had fixed 
principles, of course. But what I mean to 
say is that he did not hold them as formulas, 
or in any traditional way, so as to be sub- 
stitutes for thought. He searched to the 
bottom of them. He had, in the good sense 
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of the word, a thoroughly radical mind. It 
never dwelt on the surface, but was always 
going down to the roots. Hence he was a 
most stimulating companion. It was an 
exercise of intellectual gymnastics to talk 
with him. You could not carry on the con- 
versation with him by mere phrases and 
commonplaces. You were compelled tc 
think if you answered, and even if you 
remained silent. I have seldom met with 
@ man whose conversation had so much 
power to set my own mind in motion. It 
was not that he talked for effect, or that 
he strove to say profound or striking things. 
But his mind acted with such fervid, original 
force upon whatever it touched, that one 
could not well help catching something of his 
impulse and inspiration. Nor was he con- 
fined to a few themes. Morals, religion, 
theology, politics, philosophy, science, art, 
literature, social life, nature, history, poetry, 
whatevcr subject ‘had in it materials for 
thinking, he had thought of, and was 
ready to discuss in its principles. Neither 
was it merely as a logician or a philosopher 
that he spoke of these themes. Not only his 
brain, but his whole soul, grappled with 
them, and was thrown into action by them. 
His mind was like a furnace ; it glowed not 
only with light, but intense heat. His nature 
in every fiber of it was one of most peculiar 
earnestness. I shall never forget the impres- 
sions which were made on me in this particu- 
lar by his orations in the Seminary chapel. 
This same earnestness and depth which 
belonged to his intellectual nature extended 
also to his religious character. 

*T am sure he must have been as a 
minister what I had known him as a stu- 
dent ; that he must have been a thoughtful, 
awakening, and pungent preacher ; that. his 
sermons must have been full of stimulus and 
of edification to the more intelligent of his 
hearers ; that his deep sincerity and earnest- 
ness must have made an impression upon all. 
I was always deeply touched by his humility. 
He had as little self-consciousness and pre- 
tense as any man I ever knew. He did not 
seem to be aware of his own peculiar powers. 
I have sometimes thought he would have been 
more powerful if he had been more conscious 
of his power.’ 

Mr. Cordley’s growth in grace within the 
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last few years of his life was often noticed 
by his friends, and is now remembered and 
spoken of as a rapid ripening for heaven. 
It appeared especially in the growing depth 
and earnestness of his attachment to the 
central truths of the gospel, in his tender 
loveliness of spirit, which never betrayed 
him into a single unkind expression towards 
those whom he could. not but look upon as 
having wronged and injured him, and in his 
manifest oneness of spirit with our blessed 
Lord. His fatal disease — cerebro-spinal 
meuingitis — interfered with the clear exer- 
cise of his reason, but not with his trust in 
Christ, which governs his kindly feelings to- 
wards men. ‘ His mind was often wander- 
ing, but the name of Jesus would call it back 
to its old paths. In his delirium he would 
be sometimes agitated, but the voice of 
prayer would soothe him into rest; and 
when the halls of reason seemed to be left 
vacant, one of the sweet songs of Zion 
would call his reason back.” 

The funeral services were attended by as 
large a concourse as the Central Church 
could hold, from all the congregations of 
Lawrence. 

The discourse by Rev. Professor Park, on 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death,” from which the closing sentences of 
the last paragraphs are quoted, set forth with 
his usual eloquence and discrimination, the 
grand outlines of Mr. Cordley’s character, 
as moulded and developed by life’s conflicts 
and struggles. Pastors of his own and of 
other denominations participated in the ex- 
ercises; and all felt that earth is the poorer 
and heaven the richer for this call from the 
Master to his loyal and loving servant, 
**Come up higher !” B. 





Rev. NATHAN DOUGLAS died at Bangor, 
Me., Dec. 16, 1866. He was descended from 
William Douglas, an early emigrant. from 
England to America, He settled in New 
London, Ct., and died there in 1682, and we 
find this honoring record of him: ‘ Mr. 
William Douglas, one of the Deacons of this 
church, died in the seventy-second year of his 
age. He was an able Christian, and this 
poor church will much want him.’ This 
record is made by the pastor of the church, 
Rev. Simon Bradstreet. We assume or pre- 


sume that in a line so beginning, there con- 
tinued down the generations a reasonable 
measure of the savor of Puritan principle and 
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piety. Nathan Douglas was the son of 
Ebenezer Douglas, who was the fifth gener- 
ation from William. 

Ebenezer Douglas had twelve children. 
He died in 1798, of yellow fever, which in 
that season raged with great severity in New 
London. This whole family of twelve chil- 
dren after a few years dispersed into various 
parts of the country, not one of them settling 
in their native place. The Rev. Nathan 
Douglas, the subject of this notice, must 
have been one of the youngest of the twelve 
children of Capt. Ebenezer Douglas, inasmuch 
as his death occurred Sept. 3, 1798, a little 
more than one year and a half after the birth 
of his son Nathan, which took place in New 
London, Jan. 31, 1787. Of the early life 
of this son we have not the means of knowing 
in detail. We do know that he was of a good 
stock ; was in the line of religion ; and he 
early came along in thoughtfulness. What 
the psalmist says, he adopts and repeats at 
the age of twenty years. ‘I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy testi- 
monies.”’? At this period of life, his serious- 
ness began by thinking on his ways. His 
thinking in that direction led to a gradual 
and deep work of conviction. He tells us 
that for full three months he dwelt in solemn 
reflection upon his life; and the more he 
surveyed it, the worse did it appear. Every- 
thing seemed to gather heaviness on his soul, 
making him feel that he was a lost sinner. 
All the human devices for relief then passed 
before his mind, such as *‘ That God is too 
merciful to destroy his children ; if they will 
do as well as they can, he will take care 
of them.’’ Such grounds of hope as these 
did not satisfy him. It was Christ’s blood 
and righteousness that gave him peace. This 
we know, that for the space of near seventy 
years, he built upon this ‘‘ rock,’? and was 
never made ashamed. He became a member, 
by the profession of his faith, of the Con- 
gregational Church, New London, in 1799. 
This church at that time was under the 
ministry of Rev. Henry Channing, settled 
as an Orthodox minister, but acting covertly 
as a Unitarian. Whatever the inclining of 
the minister, we are assured by the whole 
tenor of his life that Mr. Douglas was thor- 
oughly evangelical. And such too was the 
character of the pastor he was soon privileged 
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to call his own, viz. Rev. Abel McEwen, who 
was settled as pastor of the church in New 
London in October, 1806. Mr. McEwen 
evidently saw traits in Mr. Douglas that 
promised usefulness in the ministry; and so 
put him in a course of education for that 
work. He gained his classical education at 
Middlebury College, where he graduated in 
1818. He studied theology at Andover, 1813- 
1815 ; with Rev. Edward Payson, p. p., 1815 
-1816. He came to Alfred, Me., in July, 
1816, and was ordained pastor of the church 
in Alfred on Nov. 6 of that year. During 
his ministry over this church, which contin- 
ued till July, 1827, he received to the church 
fifty-two members ; thirteen by letter, thirty- 
nine by profession. There were during his 
ministry there two special seasons of religious 
interest. Mr. Douglas was dismissed from 
this church at his own request, the reason 
assigned being want of support. The coun- 
cil yielded reluctantly to the necessity, as did 
the people, who greatly respected and loved 
their minister. Their warm regard came ful- 
ly out in a meeting of the church, of which 
Hon. John Holmes was Moderator, expressing 
as they did ‘‘ the most cordial friendship and 
Christian love for their late pastor and teach- 
er.’? Mr. Douglas’s next field of labor was 
St. Albans, Maine, removing his family to 
this town Jan. 18, 1829. Here, he labored 
first as a missionary. The church in St. Al- 
bans was organized June 24, 1880, and on 
June 12, 1833, Mr. Douglas was installed 
pastor of it, and continued his ministry till 
September 14, 1846, when he was duly dis- 
missed by a council. During his labors 
here, there was a gentle distilling of the 
Spirit; there were received to the church up 
to July 20,1845, twenty-seven members on 
profession, and thirty-four by letter. After 
closing his second and last pastorate, he con- 
tinued his usefulness as a domestic mission- 
ary for twenty years. By his character and 
sound doctrine, he compassed a good measure 
of success. Everything was done quietly 
and thoroughly. It was by the preaching of 
the truth; there was nothing of the sensa- 
tional. He had not the eloquence of lively 
words; he was rather moderate of speech. 
He instructed by his preaching. He was a 
good pastor, and so edified the church; watch- 
ful of its order and discipline. He brought 
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souls into the kingdom by his doctrine, and 
then built them in, by his vigilant care. The 
man who does this, though he have not splen- 
did talents, does not live in vain. We are 
continually taught that the world is to be 
converted, not by an array of remarkable tal- 
ent, —it is to be made better, we believe, by 
the greater proportion of ordinary men called 
and put to the work; men who understand 
the gospel, who possess it, who live it, and 
who know how to declare it, as common men 
may. Mr. D. lived with his children after 
retiring from the active duties of the minis 
try, first in New Haven, Ct., subsequently, 
and at the time of his death, in Bangor, Me. 
They honored him and themselves too, by do- 
ing what lay in their power for him in his old 
age. His wife was afflicted with the loss of 
reason in her last days. He showed submis- 
sion under this great trial. The seasons of 
revival that came along in his better days 
moved him with strong desire to go forth and 
preach Christ to destitute people. In our 
country’s great conflict, he showed profound- 
ly that he had the heart of a true Christian 
patriot. The church he ever honored, and 
was ever respected as one of her ministers. 
He was in quick sympathy with every good 
word and work. He had a prominent agency 
in establishing the Church Conference System 
throughout the State. The last words he ut 
tercd were expressive of peace and victory. 
We feel that a good man has gone from us. 
May we be alike ready when called. a. s. 





Deacon AMHERST HAYWARD, of Gil- 
sum, N. H., died January 16, 1867, aged 
eighty. He was the oldest son of Mr. Silva- 
nus Hayward (one of the first settlers of Gil- 
sum, north of the river), and grandson of 
Mr. Peter Hayward, who moved from Men- 
don, Mass., between the years of 1752 and 
1755, and who was the first man that begun 
a settlement in the wilderness north of Keene, 
afterwards incorporated as the town of Surry, 
but for a few years a part of Gilsum. 

The three generations above specified were 
men of integrity, frugality, energy, and enter- 
prise, giving character to the civil and reli- 
gious institutions of the community. 

Deacon Hayward, at the time of his death, 
was the oldest member of the Congregational 








church in Gilsum, both in years and in mem- 
bership. He united with the church in 1818, 
and has ever taken a deep interest in the or- 
dinances of the gospel, and in the support of 
the institutions of religion. It is believed 
that he was never absent from the commun- 
ion season, after he joined the church, ex- 
cept in one or two instances when absent 
from town, till his last sickness, and then 
only once. The first Sabbath in November, 
1866, he participated ‘in the sacrement of the 
supper, and it was the last time he ever at- 
tended public worship. 

He was a lover of sacred music, and was & 
member of the choir between forty and fifty 
years, and much of the time chorister. He 
was deeply interested in the Sabbath school, 
and was either teacher or superintendent for 
along time. He was a decided temperance 
man, both in theory and in practice, abstain- 
ing entirely from alcoholic drinks severa? 
years before temperance pledges were pub- 
licly advocated. He was the first man in 
town to have a large barn framed and raised 
without the aid of spirits. The free use of 
cold water, both internally and externally, 
was to him one of the luxuries of life. He 
made no use of tobacco in any form, and was 
very plain and systematic in his diet, and 
economical in all his expenditures. 

He was not only a liberal supporter of the 
gospel at home, but contributed liberally to 
the various objects of Christian beneficence, 
making himself life member of most of the 
charitable societies, by the payment of twen- 
ty and thirty dollars. These objects were 
also remembered by legacies in his last will 
and testament. 

During his last sickness his faith never 
wavered. The promises were bright and 
sure. He claimed no merit of his own, but 
Jesus was precious. His hope was built upon 
a sure foundation, even the rock of ages. 
His end was peace. 

He leaves a wife and six children, one of 
whom is a minister of the gospel, Rev. Silva- 
nus Hayward, of South Berwick, Me. The 
little church, of which he was so long a mem- 
ber and a pillar, as well as many near rela- 
tives and friends, feel deeply afflicted by his 
death, and prayerfully inquire, upon whom 
shall his mantle fall ? 

H. W. 
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Died in West Farmington, Ohio, Feb. 11, 
1867, Mrs. OLIVIA ADAMS PAGE, wife of 
Rey. Robert Page, aged seventy years and 
five months. She was the daughter of Ben- 
jamin Adams, of New Ipswich, N. H. Her 
father was an invalid, and all his skill and 
strength were needed to support his large 
family. She was the oldest daughter; much 
labor and responsibility therefore came on 
her while young. Her advantages for educa- 
tion were very limited. She could only avail 
herself of the privileges of the. town school, 
and, in part, of the academy in the place, 
during her minority. But she was eager to 
learn ; and with study in private, and with 
part of the avails of teaching, she added to 
her former knowledge, and .acquired a re- 
spectable amount of learning. 

She grew up among a Puritan people. 
Religious meetings were at once set up by the 
first settlers there, and the church was early 
formed. The pastor of the church in her 
childhood was Rev. Stephen Farrar, and in 
her youth, Rev. Richard Hall. 

At the age of about twenty, she made pub- 
lic profession of religion by uniting with the 
Old South Church in Boston, where, for a 
while, she was staying with a connection of 
hers. 

Her characteristics were marked. She had 
correct taste and good common sense. Noth- 
ing flighty about her ; no castles in the air ; 
no rash experiments. Her good taste kept 
her from ridiculous oddities and from mere 
show, and her conscientious prudence from 
extravaguu. >. Her diligence and skill were 
shown in making much of small means in the 
support of the family. She was valuable as 
a teacher. Many common schools proved 
this ; many classes of young ladies in the 
Sabbath school knew this; infant classes in 
the Sabbath school knew this ; her own chil- 
dren knew this. Her self-denial and benevo- 
lence were shown in laying out very little for 
herself, in offeririg the best in the house to 
others, in welcoming even strangers to the 
hospitalities of the house when her feebleness 
would well have excused her, in giving large- 
ly, for her means, to charitable societies. She 
was submissive under heavy trials. Severe 
sickness was many times in the family. At 
the time of her death, one daughter had been 
in very feeble health sixteen years. Another 
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older one, on whom she put great dependence, 
was sick six and a half years. The last year 
and a half she was very sick, and required 
much of the attention of the mother, under 
very painful circumstances. Before this she 
had lost two daughters within a fortnight of 
each other ; and after this another daughter 
was taken away. She said after one of the 
deaths: ‘I felt that I could give up my only 
remaining child, and my dear husband, if 
the Lord saw fit. I could not be miserable, 
with such delight in God’s sovereignty, if ev- 
ery earthly comfort were withdrawn.”? This 
‘* joy of the Lord’? was not always felt, but 
this submission was. 

She had great solicitude for the conversion 
of her children. She talked with them much 
when quite young about Jesus, and their sal- 
vation. The four that were taken away be- 
fore her, she hoped were in heaven. Two of 
the four that remain hope that they are the 
redeemed children of God; and her strong 
desire seemed to be that her death might 
bring to Christ those who are not now his fol- 
lowers. 

Others esteemed her. Says the widow of 
a minister, ‘‘ I loved her as a sister from our 
first acquaintance. As I knew her better, 
saw her devotion, love, tenderness, and meek- 
ness, and her crowning grace, humility, she 
always was present to my mind as a model 
Christian.’’ 

The Plymouth Rock Conference say : ‘* Re- 
solved, that this conference tender their warm- 
est sympathy to our beloved brother Page in 
his deep affliction occasioned by the recent 
death of his dear wife, .... who was so 
admirably fitted, in the outward and spiritual 
life, for her responsible station. Her works 
follow her, while her love and praise remain 
in the churches of New England and Ohio, 
where she was. known.”’ 

And the remark has often been made in the 
place, ‘* Everybody loved her’’; ‘‘ Every- 
body has lost a friend.” And it was said at 
the funeral, ‘‘ We never saw so much sadness 
at a funeral before.”’ 

In her last sickness of nine days, she had 
so much pain and difficulty of breathing that 
she could talk but little. To leave the family 
who needed her so much was her sharpest 
trial. But she could leave them with God. 
As to herself, she “‘ knew in whom she had 
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believed,’’? and that ‘* He was able to keep 
that which she had committed unto Him 
against that day.’? And thus she ‘‘ departed 
to be with Christ,’’? ‘* Forever with the 
Lord.’’ ‘* Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, that they may rest from their la- 
bors ; and their works do follow them.’’ 





Rev. CLEMENT PARKER died at Farm- 
ington, N. H., Feb. 25, 1867, aged eighty- 
five. He was born at Coventry, Ct., Jan. 14, 
1782, of a patriotic family ; for his father 
was connected with the revolutionary army, 
and one brother died in that war. 

Hopefully converted in early life, he com- 
menced preaching in Vermont, at first as a 
Methodist, but finding their views to differ 
from his, he became a Congregationalist, and 
is recollected as preaching at Cabot, Bradford, 
and other places in Vermont. In December, 
1816, he received a call to the West Church 
in Chester, N. H., now in the town of Au- 
burn, and was ordained as pastor of that 
church —then Presbyterian in form of gov- 
enment, but now Congregational — Feb. 19, 
1817. A temperance sermon preached by 
him, advocating total abstinence is remember- 
ed particularly, as it was then considered a 
new and strange idea. He was dismissed 
Oct. 26, 1825. During his ministry, fifty- 
seven were received to the church ; there 
were thirty-seven ‘baptisms, seventy-four fu- 
nerals were attended, and thirty-eight couples 
were united in marriage. ‘* The people who 
knew him here,” writes the present pastor of 
Auburn, ‘hold him in high regard, and re- 
member him with affection.’ After his dis- 
mission, he supplied for a time a pulpit at 
Newburyport, for Rev. Dr. Dana, and the fol- 
lowing season, at the solicitation of the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society, took charge of 
the churches at Farmington and Milton, in 
which place he preached till called in the 
spring of 1829 to the West Parish in Shap- 
leigh, Me., soon after set off as the town of 
Acton. The village of Great Falls growing 
up rapidly, and offering advantages for his 
children, he resigned his pastorate, and re- 
moved to that place, supplying neighboring 
pulpits, as at Berwick and other places. He 
afterward took charge of the Second Parish 
in York, Me., and at the request of the York 
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County Bible Society, in 1836 and 18387, sup- 
plied that whole large county with Bibles, 
visiting, for the purpose, every family, and 
being well received by all but one. 

Invited by his former people at Acton, he 
returned there, and afterward preached to 
the church in South Sanford, as long as his 
strength permitted, till far past three score 
years and ten. Here he purchased a home, 
but his only unmarried daughter dying, he 
returned to Farmington to spend the evening 
of his life with his children, who with filial 
affection supported his declining years. His 
wife, Rachel Taylor, a native of Windsor, 
Vt., afterwards of Springfield, to whom he 
was married in 1808, died in 1864, leaving 
him lonely, and mourning for her, whom he 
called his ‘‘ good wife.’? She had patiently 
shared his cares for more than the golden pe- 
riod of half a century. They had been 
blessed with ten children, of whom seven sur- 
vive. With failing faculties, he showed his 
ruling desires by finding his way to the house 
of worship when he would lose the way to the 
houses of his own children, till at last he 
could not go out at all, and thought faded 
away, till he passed from the worn-out body 
of mortality, co the glorious, incorruptible, 
and spiritual state. 

As a preacher, he is described as earnest 
and tender, often moved to tears. A favorite 
theme was the love of Christ. He wrote with 
care and deliberation, yet retained a fondness 
for preaching without notes. He loved to at- 
tend protracted meetings, and take part in 
revivals. He was an ardent patriot, believ- 
ing in God’s providence over our country 
during all the recent war. As such, and as 
a good father, a useful man, a devoted Chris- 
tian, a long-tried minister of Christ, his 
memory is worthy of preservation. 

R. M. 8. 

Rev. ASA PEASLEE TENNEY was born 
in Corinth, Vt., Feb. 14, 1801. He worked 
at an anvil in Haverhill, N. H.; studied 
theology with Rev. Grant Powers, of Haver- 
hill, and President Bennett Tyler of Dart- 
mouth College ; preached his first sermon in 
Father Goddard’s meeting-house in Norwich, 
Vt. ; and when twenty-seven years old, took 
a five years’ commission under the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society, laboring in 
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Hebron and Groton. In March, 18838, he 
became the first pastor of the Congregational 
Church in West Concord, N. H., where he 
died March 1, 1867. Some account of his 
ministry is given in the present number of 
the Quarterly, under the title, “‘ A Black- 
smith in the Pulpit and in the Parish.’’ 

E. P. T. 





Died in Chester, Mass., March 16, 1867, 
Mrs. FANNIE LUCINDA, wife of Rev. SE- 
LAH MERRILL, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Le Roy, N. Y., aged twenty- 
three years. 

She was the daughter of Elizur Dennison 
Cooke and Lucinda Marsh (Cooke), and was 
born in West Springfield, Mass., March 27, 
1844. Two years (1860-62) she spent at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, where she experi- 
enced religion. In June, 1865, she united, 
by public profession, with the Congregational 
Church in Chester, Mass. The year 1865 
she spent in Pittsfield, at the ‘* Maplewood 
Seminary.’’ As ascholar she acquired knowl- 
edge with great rapidity and ease, and re- 
tained it with wonderful tenacity. As a 
young Christian she followed Christ with a 
beautiful humility, and believed in him with 
a faith transparently clear. 

March 15, 1866, she was married to Rev. 
Selah Merrill, of Le Roy, N. Y., and, with 
her husband went immediately to the field of 
her new relations and duties. An entry in 
her diary, of March 16, 1866, is as follows : 
** Arrived at my future home. Everything 
is pleasant. May God prosper us in all our 
labors for Him?’’ By the remarkable cheer- 
fulness and simplicity of her Christian char- 
acter, she gained at once the affection and es- 
teem of the people among whom she lived, 
and earned for herself that tribute of fast- 
flowing tears and deep sorrow which was paid 
by a whole community at her death. Her 
labors in the Sabbath school and prayer-meet- 
ings, among the poor and sick, were always 
** more abundant.’’ She went to Massachu- 
setts to spend a few weeks among her friends, 
but was taken suddenly sick, and after an ill- 
ness of less than twelve hours, passed to her 
reward and rest above. 

She was the last survivor of four children. 
Her father died in 1864; and her aged moth- 
er is now left alone, — a widow, and childless. 
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On the day of the funeral in Chester, all the 
clergymen of Le Roy (seven of them), to- 
gether with a throng of citizens, met at the 
church of Mr. Merrill, aud by appropri- 
ate religious services— which were deeply 
solemn and affecting — expressed their Chris- 
tian sympathy for the afflicted brother and 
church. 

Thus after one brief, glad year of married 
life, this precious spirit passed from the soci- 
ety of loving friends on earth, to the immedi- 
ate presence of a loving Saviour in heaven. 





Died in East Sumner, Me., April 17, 1867, 
Rev. BENJAMAN GLAZIER WILLEY, aged 
71 years. 

He was born in Conway, N. H., graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1822, was ordained 
over the Congregational Church in his native 
town in 1825, and subsequently settled at 
Milton and Farmington, N. H., and at East 
Sumner, where he died. 

Mr. Willey was eminently a good man. No 
one, not even the most careless and wicked, 
could meet him without feeling the influence 
of his calm, benignant presence. He was 
greatly beloved by his people at Milton aud 
Farmington, where the prime of his life was 
passed, and where his death will be sincerely 
mourned. By his preaching, and a most 
godly example, not only was the church in- 
creased and strengthened, and individual 
Christians stimulated to higher and purer 
living, but the whole community was elevated 
in whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report. 

The result of his labors in Milton and the 
neighboring towns are still seen, though he 
closed his ministry there more than twenty 
years since. In other fields of labor he was 
equally acceptable. He was early and deeply 
interested in the Sunday school, and in edu- 
cation generally. Through his efforts a very 
prosperous high school was maintained at 
Milton for several successive autumns, where 
many young men were stimulated to obtain 
an education, by means of which they are 
exercising a wider and more . beneficial influ- 
ence than they otherwise would have exerted. 
The young found him a sympathizing friend, 
and the most promising of them were instinc- 
tively drawn towards him. He was always 
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welcome to the hearts and homes of his peo- 
ple, for “:e had the rare intuitive faculty that 
enabled him to approach acceptably persons 
of all ranks and ages. Whether in joy or 
sorrow, in prosperity or adversity, amid the 
daily toil, or the most exalted experience of 
life, he entered heartily into the feelings of 
his people. Like his Master, he literally 
** went about doing good.’ 

Mr. Willey was an earnest and effective 
preacher, and had he turned his attention to 
the graces of oratory, he doubtless would 
have excelled as a speaker. He graduated 
among the first in his class, composed of such 
men as Prof. Smith of Bowdoin College, Prof. 
D. Humphrey Storer of Harvard Uuiversity, 
Senator James Bell of New Hampshire, Chief 
Justice Appleton of Maine, and others equally 
distinguished. But his chief aim as a speak- 
er was simplicity and directness, and, like St. 
Paul, he seems to have preferred to speak five 
words with the understanding that he might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue. 

His life was unusually pure and simple. 
He seemed as transparent as the sunlight, 
and, having nothing to conceal, his life and 
conversation had all the freshness and artless- 
ness of childhood. He was by nature modest: 
and unassuming, yet always zealous and 
faithful in his Master’s service. Remarkably 
charitable in his judgment of others, still no 
one ever suspected him of timidity or time- 
serving. 

This excellent man has had a long, a use- 
ful, and a successful life, and in death, as in 
life, he was obedient to his Master’s call. 
His work was well done, and he rejoiced to go 
home. 

Rev. JOEL LYMAN DICKINSON died in 
Plainville, Ct., July 18, 1867. He was born 
in Granby, Mass., May 20, 1812. His pa- 
rents were John Dickinson, native of Gran- 
by, and: Mary Lyman, daughter of Joel 
Lyman, Esq., of Northampton. Both the 
parents were members of the Congregational 
church in Granby, and dedicated their chil- 
dren in infant baptism. The mother was ac- 
customed to have young Joel, when a very 
little boy, kneel by her side, while she, with 
hands upon his head, would renew her conse- 
cration, and pray. that he might ‘beeqme a>»: 
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minister of the gospel and a missionary. 
His father died when Joel was seven years 
old, and his mother when he was thirteen. 
The family being poor, at the age of eight 
and a half years he was placed by his mother 
in a godly family in Granby, by the pame of 
Eastman, with at least one condition private- 
ly affixed,—if the child should become a 
Christian, and wish to study for the ministry, 
he should be allowed the opportunity. At 
the age of nineteen he consecrated himself to 
Christ, and in a few months commenced prep- 
aration for college. Two years were spent in 
Conway, Mass., when he entered Amherst 
College, August, 1883, and graduated in 
1887. He immediately commenced studying 
theology, spending one year at East Windsor, 
Ct., and the remaining two at Andover, 
Mass., where he was graduated in September, 
1840. 

During his middle year at Andover, he 
solemnly gave himself to the work of foreign 
missions. He was accepted by the A. B. C. 
F. M., and eventually assigned to the Tamil 
people in India. He was licensed by the 
Andover Association, and preached a few 
times after his graduation. Soon, however, 
he was prostrated with typhoid fever, suffered 
a relapse, and did not enter a pulpit for more 
than a year. He was dismissed from the 
Board on account of continued ill health ; 
but after spending the autumn of 1841 at 
Saratoga, he began to labor for short seasons, 
— three months at Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
three months at Sonth Hadley, with religious 
interest in both places. He then labored a 
year in Northborough, Mass., where some 
forty or fifty were hopefully converted. He 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Northfield, Ct., Feb. 
28, 1844 ; sermon by Rev. Dr. Kitchel, then 
pastor of the Congregational church at Thom- 
aston, Ct. After a happy pastorate of seven 
years, he was, at his own request, dismissed 
by Consociation on the first of June, 1851. 
After a few months release from pastoral labor, 
he engaged to supply for a season the church 
in Plainville, Ct.; a very happy revival soon 
commenced, from which some fifty were ad- 
ded to the church. By the unanimous wish 
of the people he was installed pastor, June 9, 
1852 ; sermon by Dr. Hawes, of Hartford. 
After .six, years of successful labor, during 
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which the church enjoyed three precious re- 
vivals, and doubled its membership, he was 
compelled, by continued ill health, to resign, 
and was dismissed Nov. 8, 1858. He contin- 
ued a very great sufferer during all the nine 
subsequent years, never attempting to preach 
but a few times. By the assistance of friends, 
he visited Western Asia in 1859 and 1860, 
and spent about a year at the water cure in 
Danville, N. Y., but only temporary relief 
was afforded. His desire was granted that 
he might die among the people of his last 
charge. 

He was married, May 20, 1845, to Miss 
Jane Louisa Boies, daughter of Rev Artemas 
Boies, late pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in New London, Ct., and pre- 
viously pastor of the Pine Street Church, 
Boston. She died April 8, 1858, leaving 
three children, two daughters and an infant 
son. The son soon followed his mother. The 
two daughters survive their father, and reside 
in Longmeadow, Mass., in the family of Rev. 
William E. Boies, brother of Mrs. Dickinson. 

The funeral of Mr. Dickinson was attended 
in the Congregational church of Plainville, 
on Monday, July 15. At his own request 
the services were conducted by the present 
pastor, Rev. Moses Smith. Text, Dan. xii. 
8: ‘* They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for- 
ever and ever.’’ M. 8. 


Rev. ZOLVA WHITMORE died in Housa- 
tonic, Mass., August 5, 1857, aged seventy- 
five. He was the son of Zolva and Hannah 
Day Whitmore ; born in Rutland, Vt., March 
29, 1792. Most of his youth, however, was 
passed in Killingly, Ct., whither, when quite 
young, he removed with his father. In early 
manhood he gave his heart to Christ, and de- 
termined at once to devote his life to His ser- 
vice in the work of the ministry. He was 
obliged to procure by his own labor the 
means necessary to carry him through his 
preparatory and collegiate studies. He was 
two years in Brown University ; was then 
compelled by ill health to suspend his studies 
for two years, at the end of which period he 
entered the junior class at Union College, and 
graduated in 1818. He studied theology with 
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Dr. Emmons in Franklin, Mass., at the same 
time teaching school to defray his expenses. 

In 1821, Mr. Whitmore was licenséd to 
preach, and was soon invited to settle in 
Sharon, Mass., and in North Guilford, Ct. 
In the latter place he was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church, Sept. 5, 1821, Dr. 
Emmons preaching the sermon. In this par- 
ish he had a prosperous ministry of twenty- 
five years. During the last half of this pe- 
riod the community was deeply agitated by 
the antislavery discussion, and the theological 
controversy that prevailed in those days. 
Mr. Whitmore had decided convictions on 
both these subjects. What these were none 
need be at a loss to conjecture, when they re- 
member that he was a worthy representative 
of the school of Dr. Emmons. The pastor of 
the First Church in Guilford was compelled to 
resign his charge on account of his antislav- 
ery sentiments, in 1842 ; and Mr. Whitmore 
would have had a similar experience, had he 
not possessed an. uncommon degree of pru- 
dence. He remained quiet and firm at the 
post of duty till the storm had well nigh sub- 
sided, and then withdrew for his own comfort 
and peace, and the good of his people, whom 
he had served with rare fidelity for a quarter 
of a century. He resigned his charge and 
was dismissed August 31, 1846. In Novem- 
ber, 1848, he became acting pastor in Heath, 
Mass., and remained there till June, 1851. 
He was installed over the Congregational 
church in Becket, Feb. 18, 1852. Rev. Sere- 
no D. Clark of Sunderland preached the ser 
mon. From this pastorate he was dismissed 
June 18, 1857, and on the first Sabbath in the 
following July he became acting pastor at 
Chester Factories, where he remained seven 
years and more. 

In 1868, Mr. Whitmore found his health 
and strength unequal to the task of discharg- 
ing properly the duties of his office for a 
widely scattered people, and removed to Hou- 
satonic, where he resided until his death, do- 
ing good according to his means and oppor- 
tunities, and preaching whenever occasion 
invited, and health and strength permitted, 

Mr. Whitmore was a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, an able sermonizer, — clear, logical, 
sound, and scriptural, —- very much like the 
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Franklin Gamaliel at whose feet he sat. He 
was not highly schooled in the art of elo- 
cution, but was always interesting to such 
hearers as thought more of the matter than 
the manner of a preacher. In his extempo- 
raneous addresses he was fluent, almost as 
methodical as in his written discourses, and 
very often effective in touching the heart 
and conscience. Several revivals, resulting 
in the ingathering of many souls, attended 
his labors both in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. 

M+. Whitmore was a faithful and affectionate 
husband and father. He was first married in 
October, 1821, to Miss Carile Mary Cone, 
daughter of Dr. Jonah Cone, of East Had- 
dam, Ct. She lived less than one year after 
her marriage. His second marriage was in 
January, 1824, with Miss Sarah Noyes, 
daughter of Rev. James Noyes, of Walling- 
ford, Ct. After ten years of faithful com- 
panionship she was called to her rest. In 
1836 he was married to Miss Cynthia Ann 
Bartlett, daughter of Mr. Samuel Bartlett, of 
North Guilford. She and seven children sur- 
vive to mourn the loss of an honored husband 
and father. 

A man of very delicate and refined tastes, 
he especially found delight in contemplating 
the works of nature. For flowers he had a 
passionate fondness, and devoted much time 
to their culture. His garden and dooryard 
always bore witness to the skill of a connois- 
seur, and the diligence of an enthusiast. 

The life of Mr. Whitmore was one of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice and labor. His love 
of God, and desire to, be instrumental in pro- 
moting the interests of God’s kingdom, and 
the good of his fellow men, incited him to 
great diligence in his Master’s service, and 
rendered him cheerful under the privations 
incident to his holy calling. 

He was prostrated with paralysis about a 
week before life closed, and lay apparently in 
a state of insensiblity till at length he fell 
asleep. Such was his life that we need no 
dying testimony to warrant the assurance 
that he has received his reward and. crown 
of rejoicing in the commendation of his Mas- 
ter, ** Well done good and faithful servant,’’ 

a. 
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Tue sixth number of the great Bible 
Dictionary of Dr. Smith,* is now out, end- 
ing in ‘‘ Egypt” at the 672 page. This 
number fully sustains the deservedly high 
reputation of its predecessors. The work 
is sold only by subscription, and when 
complete will be unquestionably the best 
Dictionary of the Bible in the English lan- 
guage. Price, seventy-five cents a No. 

With the modern assaults of in- 
fidelity upon the credibility of the four gos- 
pels, it is more than well to place before 
the public so clear, so succinct, so conclu- 
sive an argument against its attacks as is 
found in this neat, readable little volume.f 
No living man can speak from so wide a 
field of observation as its author. His 
‘‘chief aim is to show that our inspired 
Gospels most certainly take their rise from 
apostolic times.” After narrating, in a 
most interesting manner, how he obtained 
the wonderful Sinaitic manuscript, he calls 
up witnesses from various sources to prove 
the point in question. Chapter I. contains 
ecclesiastical testimony; II. the testimony 
of heretics and heathen, during the second 
century; III. apocryphal literature; IV. 
testimony of apostolic fathers, Barnabas 
and Papias; V. manuscripts and versions 
of the second century. This book is a 
treasure, and cannot be too widely circu- 
lated, nor carefully and generally read. 

We have an exceedingly interest- 
ing pamphlet of forty-eight pages before 
us, containing more valuable data than it 
often falls to our lot to discover within so 
limited a space. The history of the begin- 





* American edition of Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, revised and edited by Prof. 
H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the céoperation of 
Ezra Abbot, A.M., A.A.S., Assistant Librarian 
of Harvard College. New York: Published by 
Hurd & Houghton, 1867. 

+ ‘* When were our gospel written?” An ar 
gument by Constantine Tischendorf, with a nar- 
rative of the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript. 
Boston: Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
Depository 13 Cornhill. 1867. 16mo. pp. 167. 


ning of cotton manufacturing in this coun- 
try, of the rise and the progress of a village 
and town for fifty years, the biography of 
three such men as Fathers Waldo and 
Sewall and Rev. T. A. Taylor, the work of 
the world-renowned Slaters, and the life 
of the ‘mother of them all,”t so to speak, 
all in forty-eight pages, and even more 
than all these. The Pastor deserves abun- 
dant thanks for his patience and fidelity. 
The beautiful photograph likenesses of the 
hree men named above, are a great addition 

to the value of the pamphlet. 

A faithful history of any of our old- 
er New England Congregational churches 
is a monumentof great value. We rejoice 
in their multiplicity. The second church 
of Greenwich have a history, and it is well 
told in the large pamphlet before us.§ It 
is ornamented with the engravings of its 
present and former houses of worship. 
The historical discourse by Dr. Linsley is 
one of rare merit, and of interest to others 
than the residents of the community in 
which it was delivered. 

~ We have the following from the 
American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton: ‘*Bible Sketches and their Teach- 
ings, for Young People;” 2d series, by 
Samuel G. Green, B.a., 320 pp----“ Our 
Summer at Hillside Farm,” by Mary Bar- 
rett, 256 pp...-.‘* Ruth Derwent: a Story 
of Duty and Love,” by C. J. G., 320 pp. 

From the Mass. Sabbath School 
Society we have ‘‘Margaret Chester,” 
316 pp. 

t An historical discourse delivered at the Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary of the Slaterville Con- 
gregational Church, September 9, 1866. Anda 
tribute to the memory of Madam Ruth Slater, 
who died June 4, 1867. By Rev. E. A. Buck, Pas- 


tor. Woonsocket: S. 8. Foss, Book and Job 
Printer, Patriot office, 1867. 





§ The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the second Congregational Church of Greenwich, 
Bt. New Vork: Clark & Maynard, Puplishers, 
No. 5, Barclay St., 1867. 108 pp. 
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Editorial. 


Editorial. 


JupcE Bourne, of Kennebunk, Me., sent 
us an article in reply to Mr. Cushman’s 
printed in our Jan. number, which we felt 
compelled to return, because of its ‘‘ sharp - 
ness ” of allusion to the writer of the paper 
he criticised. 
ber of the Historical Magazine, with an 
introductory note which does injustice to 
this Quarterly. 

The article was returned, with some hesi- 
tation, from a feeling that its personal allu- 
sions to the writer of the paper he criticised 
were too “sharp” for our pages. When 
Judge Bourne thinks that ‘‘ one of the ma- 
terial attributes of truth is its sharpness,” 
we agree with him; but we do not consider 
the ‘*sharpness” of an argument to be 
identical with “sharp” reflections upon the 
individual who defends an opposite view. 
Therefore the Judge’s statement that the 
‘editor takes a different view of the mat- 
ter,” i. e., as to the “‘ pungency ” of truth, 
is uncalled for and incorrect. Doubtless, 
also, when he said, ‘‘ If he thinks that error 
had better go unanswered than to be cor- 
rected by the sharpness of truth,” he could 
not have known that his article was not 
returned until a clergyman of Maine, whom 
we supposed to be his friend and who cer- 
tainly espouses the Judge’s views most 
heartily, had forwarded an article to the 
Quarterly on the points at issue, and to 
the same purport with that of the Judge, 
which was gladly inserted in the July 
Quarterly. 

The editors of the Quarterly have never 
expressed any opinion whatever on the 
Popham controversy. We do not propose 
to express any. We insert any suitable 
article, free from personalities, on so inter- 
esting a period of our New England Chris- 
tian history. But the only point in dispute 
in this minor controversy. hinges on the 
use of one word. The Judge said, in public 
oration, ‘* here was offered the first Chris- 
tian prayer, in our own language, that ever 
broke from human lips on the shores of 
New England.” Mr. Cushman showed, and 
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It appears in the July num- - 


the Judge admits, that such prayer had 
been earlier offered in vessels, and on the 
islands adjacent to the main land. The 
Judge replies that he used the term 
‘*shores ” ‘“‘in a marine sense, in contra- 
distinction from the islands ; and as synony- 
mous with Marin or the Continent; and 
every lawyer would so understand it.” But 
the oration was not addressed to lawyers. 
So broad a statement as we have quoted, it 
seems to us, must have been understood, 
and rightly so, by all ordinary readers, as 
Mr. Cushman understood it. Had the 
Judge said “‘ main land, ” or had he alluded 
to the earlier worship on the islands, all 
ambiguity would have been avoided, and a 
useless controversy prevented. As the 
Judge now explains that he used the word 
in a restricted and technical sense, such as 
‘severy lawyer could understand,” we 
suppose this little controversy to be ended. 
But we suppose, also, historical orators had 
better use terms in their ordinary significa- 
tion; or if not, that they take pains to 
define terms which they take out of the 
ordinary use. F 


WE have still on hand full sets of the 
Quarterly, which can be had at one dollar 
a volume, in numbers, or one dollar and 
fifty cents bound. Parts of sets will be 
furnished at fifty cents additional excepting 
volumes first and sixth, which are not for 
sale by themselves. ’ 


WE have not sent our January No. in 
advance of pay, usually. Some complain of - 
this course. Others complained when we 
did send it. We now especially urce all 
our subscribers, who wish their numbers 
‘right along” UNTIL THEY ORDER THEM 
DISCONTINUED, to just say so with their 
next remittance, and it shall so be done, 
and their bill will be forwarded in each 
January number. To all others we will 
wait the renewal of their subscription. We 
invite particular attention to this notice, 
and shall hope for many an order of con- 
TINUANCE. 
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‘. July 2. Mr. O.W. FAY, over the Ch. in Burling- 

Churches Formed . ton, Wis. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Uhris- 
topher CG. Cadwell, of Bloomfield. 

June 11, 1867. In Wellsville, Mo., 23 members. 


* 16. In Mt. Pleasant, Mo., 14 members. 


“In Chico, Cal., 11 members. 

18. In Plano, Ill. 

19, At Fort Atkinson, Io. (German). 10 
members. 
In Chicago, Ill., the Lincoln Park 
Church, 37 members, 

25. In Jackson, Mich., the 2d Church. 


July 2. In Louisiana, Mo., 8 members. 


7. Zn Garafraxa, C. W., 14 members. 
9. In S. Seabrook, N. H. 
‘¢ In Barnstead Parade, N. H. 
21. In Lansing, Minn., 17 members. 
“In Bristol, Minn. 
« In Los Angelos, Cal. 
28. In Poland, Cal., 10 members, 


Aug. 4. In Cooksville, Wis., 12 members. 


«In Elm Creek, Kan., 11 members, 

In Woodland Mills, Minn. 

11. In Glen Arbor, Mich., 18 members. 

12. In Hawley, Pa. (German). 

18. InSpriugfield Township, O., (Welsh), 14 

members. 

In Chenoa, Il. 
In Chatsworth, Ill. 


HAinisters O@rdatned or Enstalled. 


June 2, 1867. Mr. S.SALLENBACH, to the work 


of the Ministry in Muscatine, Io. Sermon 
by Rev. Henry Hess, of Elgin. Ordaining 
Prayer by Kev. Christian F. Veitz, of 
Sherrill’s Mound, 


18. Rev. EDWARD A. RAND, over the E 
St. Ch., in South Boston, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D. D, of Boston. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Joel 8S. Bingham, 
of East Boston. 


Rev. CHARLES H. WHEELER, over the 
Lincoln Park Ch. in Chicago, Ill.- Sermon 
by Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., of Chi- 
cago Seminary. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Chauncy D. Helmer, of Chicago. 


27. Rev. JAMES A. BATES, over the Ch. 
ian Belpre, O. Sermon by Rev. Kdward 
P. Goodwin, of Columbus. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Thomas Wickes, b. D., of 
Marietta. 


2. Mr. CHAUNCEY L. HAMLEN, to the 
work of the Ministry in Louisiana, Mo. 
Sermon by Rev. Henry M. Grant, of Web- 
ster Groves. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Samuel H. Emery, of Quincy, Ill. 


2. Mr. FRANKLIN W. ADAMS, over the 
Ch. of Parma and Greece, N. Y. Sermon by 
Rev. Jeremiah Butler, of Fairport. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. John Cunningham, 
of Sweden, 


Mr. C. C. WATSON, over the Belknap Ch. 
in Dover, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Benjamin 
F. Parsons, of Nashua. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rey. Alvan Tobey, of Durham. 


2. Rev. JAMES D. MOORE, over the 
Chs, in Plainfield and Central Village. 
Ct. Sermon by Rev. Hiram P. Arms, D. D., 
of Norwich. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
William W. Davenport, of W. Killingly. 


8. Rev. GEO. PIERCE, Jr., over the Ch. 
in Patterson, N. J. 


9. Rev. HENRY M. GROUT, over the Ch. 
in W. Springfield, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Eden B. Foster, D. D., of Lowell. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rev. Heury M. Parsons, of 
Springfield. 


11. Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS, over the 
Ch. in New Preston (Hill), Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. David Murdoch, 
of New Milford. 


17. Mr. H. PULLAN, to the Work of the 
Ministfy in Stoughton, Wis. Sermon by 
Rev. James Hall, of Center. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Kelly, of Stoughton, 


18, Mr. L. H. HALLOCK, over the Ch. in 
Berlin, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Julius Seelye, 
D. D., of Amherst College. 


23. Mr. I.C. THOMAS, to the work of the 
ministry in New Albany, O. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, of Columbus. 


24, Mr. GEORGE PARKIS, over the Ch. 
in Waterville, Prov. of Quebec. Sermon by 
Rev. Ammi J. Parker, of Danville. Ordain- 


-ing Prayer by Rev. Archibald Duff, of Sher- 


brooke, 


25. Mr. CHARLES H. WILLIAMS, over 
the Ch. in Grantville, Mass. Sermon by 
Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., of New 
York. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Daniel L. 
Furber, of Newton Center. 


8. Rev. CHARLES E. LORD, over the 
Ch, in Chester, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Nor- 
man Seaver, D. D., of Rutland. Installing 
a by Rev. Alvah Spaulding, of Weath- 
ersfield. 


13. Rev. ASA MANN, over the Ch. in 
Bath, N. H. Sermon and installing Prayer 
by Rev. Edmund K, Alden, D. D., of South 
Boston, Mass. 
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Aug. 22. Rev.S. H. AMSDEN, over the Ch. in Rev. JOHN K. MCLEAN, from the 


June 11, 1867. 


New Alstead, N. H. Sermon by Rev. John 
M. Stowe, of Sullivan. Installing Prayer 
by Kev, Moses Gerould, of Langdon. 


27. Mr. RICHARD H. GIDMAN, to the 
work of the ministry in So. Bangor, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rev. Henry Lancashire of Mo- 
ira. 


28. Rev. W. W. DEAN, over the Ch. in 
Bridgewater, Ct. Sermon by Rev. John 
Churchill, of Woodbury. Installing Prayer 
byRev. Austin Isham, of Roxbury. 


29, Mr. THEODORE S. POND, over the 
Ch. in Middlefield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Asa C. Pierce, of Durham, Ordainin 
Prayer by Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D. D., 0 
Middletown. 


3. Mr. WOODBURY S, KIMBALL, over 
the Ch.in Dexter, Me. Sermon by Rev. 
George Shepard, D. D., of Bangor. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Henry S. Loring, 
of Monson. 


8. Rev. CHAUNCEY TAYLOR, over the 
Ch. in Algona, Io. Sermon by Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, of Dubuque, 


10. Rev. THOMAS G. GRASSIE, over 
the Ch. in Methuen, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Eden B. Foster, D. D., of Lowell. _ Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Raymond H. Seely, v. 
D., of Haverhill, 


11. Rev. J. J. HOUGH, over the Ch.in 
Franklin, N. Y. Sermon and In8talling 
Prayer by Rev. Jesse W. Hough, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 


11. Mr. Z. L. DANNER, over the Ch. in 
Fort Lee, N. Y. 


12. Rev. FRANKLIN D. AYER, over 
the ist Ch. in Concord,N. H. Sermon b 
Rev. Eden B. Foster, p. D., of Lowell, 
Mass. Installing Prayer by Rev. Joseph 
M. R. Eaton, of Henniker. 


12, Rev, KINSLEY TWINING, over the 
ist Ch. in Pg nee age Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., of Williams 
oo Installing Prayer by Rev. George 
W. Blagden, D. D., of Boston. 


12, Mr. CYRUS W. FRANCIS, to the 
work of the ministry in New Haven, Ct. 


Pastors Wismissed. 


Rev. R. BAYARD SNOWDEN, 
from the Ch. in Nevada City, Cal. 


July 9. Rev. LYMAN S. ROWLAND, from the 


ist Ch. in Bangor, Me. 


11, Rev. SAMUEL M. J. MERWIN, from 
the Ch. in South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


11, Rev. SOLOMON J. DOUGLASS, from 
the Ch. in Sherman, Ct. 


July 15. 
Ch 


- in Framingham, Mass., (to take effect 
Sept. 1.) 


16. Rev. TIMOTHY F. CLARY, from the 
Ch. in Wareham, Mass. 


17. Rev. CHARLES M. PIERCE, from 
the Ch. in West Boxford, Mass, 


26. Rev. WILLIAM W. PATTON, pD.pD. 
from the 1st Ch. in Chicago, ll. 


30. Rev. ALONZO B. RICH, from the 
Washington St. Ch. in Beverly, Mass. 


31, Rev, GEORGE F. WALKER, from 
the Ch. in Wellfleet, Mass. 


31, Rev. JOHN C. PAINE, from the Ch. 
in Sandwich, Mass. 


31. Rev. LYMAN BARTLETT, from the 
Ch in Morrisville, Vt. 


Aug. * ae TENNEY, from the Ch.in 


6c 


Sept. 1. 


June 30, 1867. 
HAN 


July 8 


yme, N. H. 


13. Rev. FRANKLIN D. AYER, from the 
Ch. in Milford, N. H. 


20. Rev, AZRO A. SMITH, from the Ch. 
in Westfield, Vt. 


20. Rev. ELDRIDGE MIX, from the 1st 
Ch. in Burlington, Vt. 


27. Rev. L.T. SPAULDING, from the Ch. 
in West Stafford, Ct. 


Rev. WILLIAM L. BRAY, from the 
ist Ch. in Aurora, Ill. 


2. Rev. GEORGE E. FISHER, from the 
ist Ch. in Ashburnham, Mass, 


+4. Rev. FRANKLIN P. CHAPIN, from the 
Ch. in Camden, Me. 


4. Rev. HIRAM ELMER, from the Ch, 
in Clinton, Mich, 


4. Rev. JOHN Q. BITTINGER, from the 
Ist Ch. in St. Albans, Vt. 


12, Rev. NATHANIEL BOUTON, D.D. 
from the 1st Ch. in Concord, N. H. 


fAintsters PMMarried. 


In Denmark, Io., Kev. CHARLES 
COUK, of Union, Ill.. to Mrs. Mary 
E. Bonney, of D. 


Tn Lisle, Ill., Rev. WILLIAM H. AT- 
KINSON, to Miss Calista Hatch. 


24. In Amherst, Mass., Rev. ELLIOT C. 
HALL, of Jamestown, N. Y., to Miss Tir- 
zah 8., daughter of Prof. Ebenezer S. Snell, 


. D. 
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Aug. 2. In Andover, Mass.,Rev. CHARLES H. Aug. 5. In Housatonic, Mass., Rev. ZOLVA 
MEAD, to Miss Caroline, daughter of the WHITMORE, aged 75 years. 
late Joseph H. Thayer, of Boston. 


“5. In Quebec, C. E., Rev. JOHN CLIMIE, 
“ 4. At Murphy’s, Cal., Rev. CALEB MOR- aged 60 years. 
GAN, to Miss Helen Murphy, both of M. 


* 11, In Oswego, N. Y., Rev. HENRY G 


* 29. In Peacham, Vt., Rev. LYMAN S. LUDLOW, aged 70 years. 
WATTs, of Barnet, to Miss Sarah C. Cham- 
berlain. 23. In New Haven, Ct., Rev. JEREMIAH 


DAY, D. D., aged 94 years, 
Sept.4. In South Braintree, Mass., Rev. DAN- 
IEL W. WALDRON, of East Weymouth, 

to Miss Mary A. Waitte. 





HAiuisters’ Wives Weceased. 





July 2, 1867. In Hingham, Mass., Mrs. ISA- 
Hinisters Deceased. BELLA F. FOSTER, wife of Rev. Henry 
W. Jones, aged 37 years. 
July 13, 1867. In Plainville, Ct., Rev. JOEL L. 


DICKINSON, aged 55 years. “ 15. In Brooks, Me., Mrs, FRANCES E., 
wife of Rev. Thomas E. Brastow, aged 30 
‘¢ 19, In Beechwood, (Cohasset,) Mass, Rev. years. 


CYRUS STONE, aged 74 years. 
“31. In Wethersfield, Ct,, Mrs. ELIZA D., 
“ 31. In Georgia, Vt., Rev. NELSON BAR- wife of Rev. Mark Tucker, D. D. 
BOUR, aged 62 years. 


Aug. 19. In Montpelier, Vt., Mrs. HANNAH 
Aug.4. In Port Sanilac, Mich., Rev. TAL- LOUISA BAYLEY, wife of Rev. George B. 
MADGE WATERBURY. Tolman, of Sheldon, Vt., aged 29 years. 








The American Congregational Union. 


Tue Congregational Union is steadily endeavoring to accomplish the ends for which 
it was instituted. By correspondence and conference with pastors and prominent lay 
men it is exerting its influence to strengthen the common cause, and to aid in the for- 
mation of new churches, and the enlargement of Christian activities; and generally to 
promote healthful progress in the Congregational sphere. 

In the particular work of aiding the feeble churches in erecting houses of worship, 
the Union is accomplishing a vast good with a comparatively small expenditure. By 
the annexed list of appropriations paid since the 1st of May last, it will be seen that 
the Board are doing all that their means allow to meet the urgent demands made upon 
the Treasury. Although the undertaking is so great a one in itself and is attended 
with so many difficulties, yet experience is furnishing ample proof of the wisdom of 
prosecuting it with untiring energy. Such care is taken in the examination of each 
particular application, that those who give may be sure their funds are well applied. 
Such an amount of good is effected by a small sum given that it is difficult to conceive 
how money can be expended in advancing the cause of Christ to greater advantage. 
The Trustees are encouraged and gratified to find that the pastors and churches gen- 
erally are coming to understand and feel how indispensable it is to the prosperity of our 
denomination that the means required for this important branch of our Home Mission- 
ary work should be regularly and adequately supplied. From assurances given. it is 
hoped and expected that the present year will bring liberal contributions from most of 
the churches, and that this, henceforward, will be the case from year to year. 

If the churches and pastors will give this great matter the place in their regular 
annual collections to which its vital connection with the extension of our doctrines and 
principles, and the welfare of our churches most obviously entitle it, the best results 
will speedily appear. In this way, too, the churches may be relieved from the embar- 
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rassment of frequent applications from individual churches, made directly to them, and 
in regard to which they have perhaps, but inadequate information. If the Union, acting 
as the organ of the churches in this matter, has granted aid to a particular church, it 
ought not to be asked that these churches shall contribute a second time in response 
to a direct personal appeal. It is for the churches themselves to regulate their contri- 
butions so that by giving to the cause of church building once a year, they may be 
spared the discomfort of frequent special appeals. The Trustees earnestly request 
that the treasury of the Union may be relieved from the present pressure on it, by very 
generous contributions during the fall and winter months; and it is greatly to be de- 
sired that when collections have been made fhe amount should be forwarded at the 
earliest convenient day. 

Since the Annual Report, May 1, 1867, appropriations have been paid for last bills 
on houses of worship, as follows, viz. :— 

Springfield and Carroll, Me., $250; Portland, Bethel Church, Me., $500; Mar- 
blehead, Mass., $500; Norfolk, N. Y., $400; North Vineland (1-2 loan) N. J., 
$1,000; Otsego, Mich., $400; Johnstown, Mich., $300; Newaygo, Mich., $100; 
Royal Oak, Mich., $200; Fish Creek, Wis., $100; Spring Green, Wis., $500; Wa- 
terloo, Wis., $500; Brandon, Wis., $400; Wooster, Jowa, $300; Garnavillo, Iowa, 
$300; Cannon Falls, Minn., $500; Afton, Minn., $500; Rosemond, Jil., $500; Mar- 
seilles, Zil., $500; Syracuse, Mo., $500; Sedalia, Mo., $500; Total — $8,750. 


RAY PALMER. 
CHRISTOPHER CUSHING. 
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THERE are urgent reasons for pressing the claims of this organization atonce. Very 
much that is wanted to make its library what the denomination, it represents, has a 
right to expect, is passing away, or is being absorbed by earnest book hunters, the 
number of which is rapidly increasing, and thus is put beyond our reach. A few very 
precious books have been secured by exchange, and from generous friends since our 
last report; but there are many others equally valuable that could now be obtained if 
we had the funds, so needed, with which to purchase them. It.is certain that this 
class of books and pamphlets can never again be secured as cheaply as at the present 
time. It is equally certain that no Congregational Library could approximate comple- 
tion without them. We must know what the fathers and founders of our churches and 
free institutions believed, preached and did. The present generation needs fully to 
comprehend their principles and their history. The new regions of our widening 
country must have the facilities for reproducing New England institutions at the out- 
set. Pioneers should be able to find, at least, one place where they can ‘ post them- 
selves.” That place does not now exist. This Association only waits the means to 
furnish it. 

The social and general religious purposes to which the proposed building would be 
in part devoted can not be over estimated. If the friends of this free and every where 
needed polity could take our position for a few weeks, they would be convinced of the 
importance of speedily meeting this demand. It has always existed, even when our 
churches were mostly limited to this little corner of our great country. But now we 
are so scattered, separated by such great distances, that it has become a NECESSITY, if 
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we are to be united workers on a common basis for a common cause. There needs to 
be a coming together, for the discussion of great topics, a comparison of views, a 
careful survey of the whole field of operations, that can not be secured by any regular 
meetings of local or general conferences, or by the press alone, or by correspondence. 
A rallying point, or exchange, or home, must be available where the informal inter- 
view may occur any hour; where the sojourner from an out-post or the citizen at hand 
may be sure of meeting others from other parts of the great vineyard at almost any 
time; and where, too, they may always find ready access to the published works of 
their predecessors back to the first generation. Now the missionary, or minister, 
or interested worker for Christ, comes to this Athens of America, this home of 
- the pilgrims, this moral center of his great and growing branch of the Christian 
household, and seeks the warm greetings of our brotherhood, and to know what has 
been done, is doing, and what plans for an onward movement upon the kingdom of 
darkness are being discussed or projected, — but where will he go? He may find one, 
whom he would seek, at 13 Cornhill, or at number 15 or 28 in the same street, pos- 
sibly, however, he is on Washington Street, or at Pemberton Square, or has dropped 
in at 40 Winter Street. There is no ONE place that especially draws every one of this 
class, so draws him that if he did not go there he would feel he had not been to Bos- 
ton; or had lost the chief object of his trip. Such a place there ought to be, such a 
place there can be, such a place there will be, right quickly, if giving Christians will 
afford the means necessary to create it. The outlay need not be large when compared 
with the object to be secured. Notwithstanding the depression in business, and the 
uncertainties of the future, there is sufficient, substantial wealth for this and all other 
like needy purposes. Of our nearly three thousand Congregational churches there 
are more than one hundred that can give us a thousand dollars each, and not be over- 
burdened; or surely an average gift of one hundred dollars from one thousand of 
these churches would nog be felt as at all oppressive ; and yet the one hundred thou- 
sand dollars thus secured, with occasional collateral gifts, would launch our ship; 
would put this enterprise, at once. upon a working basis; and our long-contemplated 
structure would be speedily erected. The attention of pastors and givers every where 
is again affectionately called to this subject. The undersigned is ready to codperate 
with them in any practical way to raise this indispensable amount ; either by public or 
private presentation ; by personal subscriptions or Sabbath contributions. 

Since last reported in these columns, the Library has received among its valuable 
treasures Eliot’s Harmony of the Gospels, very rare, Confession of Faith for the 
Indians, small quarto sheet printed on one side in double columns, one in Indian, the 
other in English; John Cotton’s Way of the Churches Cleared, and his Holiness of 
Church Members; John Robinson’s Justification of Separation, printed in 1639, 
Leyden ; Letter of many Ministers in Old England to the Ministers in New England, 
submitting nine propositions, with answers and reply, 1643; Thos. Hooker’s Cov- 
enant of Grace Opened, 1649; Samuel Palmer’s Non-Conformist’s Memorial, 2 vols., 
with 32 engravings, 1775 — besides some very valuable pamphlets and manuscripts. 
We are more and more surprised at the number of this class of books that are scat. 
tered here and there, comparatively useless in their present situation, and long to be 
able to bring them together in a safe and accessible place, where their extensive and 
continued influence for good can not be calculated. 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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A National Religious Newspaper, to be called 
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will be published weekly, from the first of September onward, in the city of Chicago. 
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No expense has been spared in providing for its editorial management in all de- 
partments, while arrangements are in progress to secure the ablest contributors and 
correspondents at home and abroad. 

The city of Chicago has been selected as the place of publication, because of its 
metropoliti position in the section of the country especially demanding such a paper, 
and the fact that it is nearly the center of national population, and in a very few years 
will be the ecclesiastical center of the Congregational churches. 


Issued at the interior commercial metropolis, 
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will contain the latest market reports, and able discussions of financial subjects, such as 
will make it a necessity to business men in all parts of the country. 


The editor-in-chief will be 
REV. WM. W. PATTON, D.D., 


who resigns the pastorate of the leading church of the denomination at the West for 
this purpose, and who has had many years experience in editorial labor. The subscrip- 
tion price will be $2.50 in advance. Advertising rates made known on application. 
Address ‘‘ Toa Apvance Company,’ P. O. Drawer 6374, Chicago, Ml. 
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POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY, 


An Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Amherst College, July 9, 
1867, and the Phi Beta Kappa Society of the University of Vermont, Aug. 6, 1867, 
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New Edition 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 


By 
12mo. 


THOMAS DEHANY BERNARD. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


This work is divided into Eight Lectures, — one on the New Testament as a whole ; two on the Gospels; two 
on the Acts of the Apostles, and one on the Apocalypse. An Appendix of twenty-eight pages consists of critical 


notes and explanations. 


It is eminently a book for these times, though it could never be out of season; and it is especially a book for 
the ministry, though no intelligent layman can read it without feeling himself fortified in his faith. Its thought is 
as consecutive as a logical treatise, and its fervor as marked as the best manual of devotions. The skepticisms of 


the age demands its wide circulation. 





ALSO, 


Life and Times of John Huss; or, the 
Bohemian Reformation of the Fifteenth Century. By 
Rev. E. H. Gillett. 2 vols. Royal Octavo, $7.00. 
“The author,” says the New York Observer, “has 

achieved a great work, performed a valuable service for 

Protestantism and the world, made a name for himself 

among religious historians, and produced a book that 

will hold a prominent place in the esteem of every reli- 
gious scholar.” 

The New York Evangelist speaks of it as “one of 
the most valuable contributions to ecclesiastical history 
yet made in this country.” 


Leaders of the Reformation. Luther, Cal- 
vin, Latimer, and Knox, the representative men of 
Germany, France, England, and Scotland. By J. 
Tulloch, D.D., author of “‘ Theism,” etc. 12mo. cloth. 
$1.50. 

A portrait gallery of sturdy reformers, drawn by a 
keen eye and 4 strong hand. Dr. Tulloch discriminates 
clearly the personal qualities of each Reformer, and 
commends and criticises with equal frankness. 


Hamilton’s Lectures, embracing the Metaphy- 
sical and Logical Courses ; with Notes, from Original 


Materials, with an Appendix, containing the Au- 
thor’s Latest Development of his New Logical Theory. 
Edited by Rev. Henry Longueville .Mansel, B. D., 
Prof. of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, in Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., of 
Edinburgh. In two royal octavo volumes, $7.00. 


Peabody’s Christianity the Religion of 
Nature. Lectures delived before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in 1863, by A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Preach- 
er to the University, and Plummer Professor of Chris- 
1600 Harvard College. Royal 12mo, cloth, 


A masterly production, distinguished for its acute- 
ness and earnestness, its force of logic and fairness of 
statement, written in a style of singular accuracy and 

uty. 

Ritter’s Geographical Studies. Translated 
from the German of Carl Ritter, by Rev. W. L. Gage. 
With a sketch of the Author's Life, and a Portrait. 
12mo. cloth, $1.50. 

This volume contains the grand generalizations of 
Ritter’s life-work, the Erdkunde, in eighteen volumes ; 


his Lectures on the Relations of Geography and History. 
Physical Geography, &c. 


G. & L. keep a general assortment of Theological books, and supply ministers at reduced prices. Clergymen 
are invited to send their orders for books to us, to which prompt attention will be given. 














THE 


CONGREGATIGNALIST 


—AND— 


BOSTON RECORDER 


(Combining THE CONGREGATIONALIST and the BOSTON 
: RECORDER), 


Is published every THURSDAY, at 15 Cornhill, Boston, by 


W7. Iu. Greene & Co. 


C. A. RICHARDSON. W: L. GREENE. 
H. M. DEXTER. ~ HORACE JAMES. 


Price $8.00 per year in advance, 





we 


This is now an eight-page paper, and is intended to be in every sedge: @ first class 
Religious Journal for the Family. 

ta Every old subscriber on paying for his paper a full year in advance, and also 
$3.00 as one year’s subscription for a new subscriber, will receive, if he desires it, in 
addition, a copy of HovusznoLp Rzapine, a $3.00 book for the family, made up of choice 
selections from the ConcrzcaTionauist for the last seventeen years. 

te Any subscriber, old or new, can receive a copy of Hovsznotp Reapine at our 
counter, who, on paying $3.00 in advance for his paper, remits $1.25 in addition for it ; 
or can have it sent to him by mail, post-paid, for $1.50. To all others its price is $3. 





The Congregational Board of Publication 


is in active operation. It is our design to publish all such works, doctrinal and practical, as are needed by the de- 

nomination. Planting ourselves firmly on the faith and polity of our churches, we are progressive in purpose, and 

intend to move. forward on that breadth of plan, with that energy and en which the judicious friends of 
gregationalism desire. We have property to the amount of some $25,000, w! 


meager denominational literature is our reproach among other denominations. 

Ponds Lectures on Christian Theology ; sm “Why Delay ? “ Biblé on Baptism ;”” “ Tnfant Baptism 

ont Cet at ane oar nee 3” “Congregationalism : Its Proof and Catholicit 
and cther Tracts. The premium tract on Congregationalism, by Dr. Pend, wil soonsappear. 


All orders for our books should be addressed to 
M. H. SARGENT, 13 Cornu, Bosron. 
Szruno D. Crark, Sec’y. 






































THREE EDITIONS NOW READY. 
THE FOURTH EDITION IN PRESS. 


The Birds of New England, 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE 


ORNITHOLOGY AND OOLOGY 


NEW ENGLAND AND ADJACENT STATES AND PROVINCES. 


Containing full and accurate Descriptions of the Birds of New England and adjoining States and Provinces, 
arranged by the latest and most approved Classification and Nomenclature ; together with a complete History of 
their Habits, Times of Arrival and Departure, their Distribution, food, Song, Time of Breeding, and a careful and 
accurate Description of their Nests and Eggs; with Illustrations of many Species of the Birds, and accurate Fig- 
ures of their Eggs. 


By EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 


Curator of Zoology in the Massachusetts State Cabinet. 


The publishers desire to call special attention to the above work, three different editions of which are now ready. 
The success of the first two editions of this work, viz: the one containing the plain illustrations, and the second 
with plain representations of the birds, and plates of eggs colored by hand, from the natural specimens, warrant 
us in anticipating that the present and third edition will be received with even greater favor ; giving, as it does, 
twenty-three full page illustrations of representative birds of every species common to our section of the country, 
with all the variety of plumage, represented by lithography, in brilliant and natural tints. We should add that 
four plates, picturing some thirty different eggs, are the same as have been included in our seven-dollar edition ; 
and to those who have examined a copy of that issue, we need make no further appeal; for the accuracy and 
truthfulness to nature of those paintings are universally conceded. 

This work is peculiarly adapted to the use of agriculturists. There is probably no subject concerning which 
our farmers are so ignorant, as that regarding the value of birds. The old ideas have been received by son from 
father, without question, from one generation to another, and warfare has been waged against innucent and valua- 
ble birds, much to the detriment of the fruit and grain crops, from mere ignorance of the true habits of our feath- 
ered friends, and a negligence to inquire into their relative usefulness. 

The completeness and entire accuracy of the work have been indorsed by the most distinguished Ornitholo- 
gists in the country, and the publishers therefore feel unusual confidence in calling the attention of all who have 
an interest in the diffusion of useful knowldge, to the desirability of placing the life-long experience of a scien- 
tific man, like Mr. Samuels, within the reach of willing and eager seekers after information. 


The Editions now ready are: 1. The Plain Edition, Price $6.00. — 2. The Edition 
with Eggs colored, Price $7.00.— 3. The Full-colored Edition, Price $15.00. 
A LARGE PAPER EDITION, 
In quarto form, very elegant, will be ready November 1. Only 250 copies printed. 
Price $25.00. 











Also, Just Ready, 


ECCE CCELUM, or PARISH ASTRONOMY. 


By a Connecticut Pastor. One Volume. 16mo. Price $1.25. 


CONTENTS. —I. Preparatory. Uses; History; Instruments of Investigation. —II. The Sky. Aspect; 
Nature; Cuntents; Arrangement of Contents. — III. Satellite Systems. Example, Earth and Moon. —IV. Planet 
Systems. Example, Solar Systems —V. Higher Systems. Suns, Groups, Clusters, ete. — VI. Author of Nature, 
as related to its leading features. 

In regard to this work the publishers are permitted to use the following extracts from private letters : - 

From President Stearns, of Amherst College. 


“T have read the work through with great profit and admiration. Excuse me for saying that it is a grand 
production, very clear and satisfactory, scientifically speaking, very exalted and exalting in its spirit and manner, 
exhibiting a wealth of appropriate emotion and expression. * * * ® I now understand better than before 
what you mean by ‘Scientific illustrations of religion.’ ” 


Another distinguished scholar writes, — 
“ We have at last «n unobjectionable Ecce. It is scientific, thoroughly evangelical, and splendidly eloquent. 


‘ I know of no recent publication that seems to me to evince such variety and breadth of ability.” 


And still another says, — 
\“ Able, interesting, and admirably adapted to quicken devotion and reverence for the Creator.” 


opies will be sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 117 Washington Street, Boston. 





















































